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American Flour in the Baltic Market 


By P. NIELSEN-JEXEN 


Or COPENHAGEN 





AR of the world! What an 
enormous sum of sorrow, suffer- 

ing and wants of the most ear- 

nest sort does it not mean to all of us! 
The war collected all in one matter of 
importance—one single, mutual 
matter, which we all of us without ex- 
ception, both large and small, had to 


large, 


serve. It meant overturning to every 
affair; in regard to the milling industry 
as well as others. 

But now is the war closed. The peace 


is approaching. Each of us is going 


back to his old job, to do his best for 
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the attainment of normal conditions. 
Full of energy are we standing ready to 
re-establish the connections and rebind 
the bands which other and more im- 
portant regards during the war claimed 
to be broken. 

In that way, at all events, is a Scan- 
dinavian flour importer thinking, and I 
feel convinced that all American millers 
who before the war had a share of the 
Seandinavian flour market, and many 
others who want to go to the Baltic with 
their over-production, are ready to give 
him their hands. If we shall, however, 


The Docks of Copenhagen Are the Center of the Whole Trade of the Baltic 


obtain an excellent result, it is absolute- 
ly necessary to do an intensive, inti- 
Each of the 
parts must fully know the conditions on 
both sides. 


mate co-operating work. 


I therefore anticipate that some in- 
formation about Scandinavian agricul- 
ture and the milling industry, before, 
during and after the war, will be of 
some interest to American millers. To- 
day I have pleasure in beginning with 
some information about Denmark. 

Before 1885 American flour was fully 
unknown to Denmark. Rye was the 





Wheat was 
country 
raised almost all itself. The import was 
Flour was not at all import- 
ed, all being ground in Danish mills. 
Gradually agriculture found it more 
worth while to develop the export of but- 
ter and bacon. Therefore it was neces- 
sary, by and by, to grow more feeding- 
Oats, and especially 
turnips, experienced an enormous de- 
Under these circumstances, 
agriculture paid less interest to rye and 
wheat. It was necessary to import more 


most important bread corn. 
importance. The 


of smaller 


very small. 


stuffs, as barley. 


velopment. 





ape 


and more; and by far the biggest part 
of the wheat came from the United 
States. 

At the same time people came more 
and more to prefer wheat bread, which is 
why the import of wheat was more in- 
creased than of rye. 

And now entered American wheat 
flour into the market and made a for- 
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The Harbor End of the Copenhagen Dock Shown on the Preceding Page 


tune. The housewives couldn’t make 
anything without American wheat flour, 
and the bakers were compelled to use 
the best qualities of American wheat 
flour. so as to satisfy the general demand 
for good and beautiful bread. 

It didn’t take long before the bakers 
discovered that it was profitable to use 
American flour, although it was dearer 


— 
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than Danish flour. The latter was in a 
high degree lacking in strength, but 
mixed with American flour the surplus 
of bread was so large that it much more 
than paid the extra expense of Ameri- 
can flour. And the bread was more 
beautiful and better. 

In 1914, when the war broke out, we 


therefore had a_ proportionally large 


Unloading Flour into One of the Steel and Iron Warehouses of a Copenhagen Dock 
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consumption of American wheat flour in 
Denmark. It kept this position the first 
two years of the war, but then, begin- 
ning in 1917, the United States stopped 
the export. 

Since then we have been compelled to 
confine ourselves to flour made here of 
our own grain. Rye, wheat and barley 


(Continued on page 730.) 
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‘Last week,” 
of the Fish River Roller Mills, “‘a 
lot of us crick millers an’ some from 
ver the other side of the mountings 
mwas 
Sy suv ment and rile ourselves up 
” about what was goin’ to happen 
1 after July first, when Slim 
ens, who runs a still up on Bald 
~2\Knob an’ had horned into the 
ih = meetin’, got up, shifted his chew an’ 
& Wap, => said, ‘Mr. 
what ithe Sam Hill you millers got to worry about after July 
first; what's goin’ to happen to me?’ 
of a ridin’ preacher who come down through the hills here 
a few years back an’ used to say that he allowed the size of 
troubles depended a considerable sight on who owned ’em.’ 


said Old Dad Fetchit, 


havin’ a meetin’ to cuss the 


ick- 


hairman, I'd like to know 


Sort of reminded me 








A BILLION BUSHELS OF WHEAT 

While it is true that no wheat crop is 
assured till it is actually harvested, and 
that in certain years a splendid pros- 
pect has dwindled into an actual shortage 
after the first of June, there is every rea- 
son to believe that the United States this 
summer will harvest a wheat crop con- 
siderably in excess of a billion bushels, 
and probably somewhere between twelve 
and thirteen hundred million. The pres- 
ent forecast of the winter wheat crop 
alone is larger than any total wheat crop 
ever raised in the United States ex- 
cept in 1915 and 1918. Even allowing 
for eleventh-hour losses running as high 
as fifteen per cent, and estimating the 
spring wheat crop at a mere half of 
what the present acreage indicates, the 
total would ‘still be the greatest in his- 
tory, running well over the billion-bushel 
mark. 

The people of the United States can- 
not consume, as food, much more than 
half of this enormous crop of wheat. 
Even making ample allowance for seed 
reserves and a carry-over in the final 
months of the crop year, there is likely 
to be a surplus of not less than three or 
four hundred million bushels. The great- 
est year’s exports of wheat and wheat 
flour together, expressed in terms of 
wheat, amounted to three hundred and 
forty million bushels, this being in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1915. No 
other year has ever been even compa- 
rable to this, when all Europe was under 
the strain of war, and before exporta- 
tion to neutral nations had been ma- 
terially curtailed. Moreover, 1914 had 
seen short crops in Canada, Argentina 
and Australia, leaving the United States 
the world’s one great granary. 

If the conditions of 1914-15 are in any 
degree paralleled in 1919-20 so far as 
the world’s wheat supply is concerned, 
an equal or even greater exportation is 
possible, On this point there is still an 
almost unlimited uncertainty, part agri- 
cultural but more essentially political. 
No one can tell how far the chaos in Rus- 
sia may convert that nation from an ex- 
porter of wheat into a beggar, and an 
impecunious one at that, for supplies 
from overseas. The rationing of Ger- 
many is dependent on her response to 
the peace terms. Every effort is doubt- 
less being made to increase Europe’s 
wheat acreage, but conditions are so un- 


settled that the size of the crop is bound 
to be problematical until it is actually 
harvested. 

The immense crop in prospect in the 
United States is, then, no guaranty that, 
even on the basis of supply and demand, 
there will be a marked decrease in actual, 
as distinct from guaranteed, value. An- 
other important feature is that in 1920, 
with the guaranty finally removed, the 
wheat crop is likely to be much smaller, 
and a carry-over larger than ever before 
is going to be desirable and actually 
necessary. The safety, not only of the 
United States but of the whole world, 
demands that the wheat supply be main- 
tained for a long time at such a point as 
to forestall the perils of shortage. 

When people talk of a return of the 
wheat price to anything approximating 
its pre-war levels, they forget that the 
value of a dollar is not fixed, but is 
measured purely by what it will buy. If 
wheat in 1912 was worth from eighty- 
five cents to a dollar and a quarter, it is 
certainly worth twice as much now, 
judging both by what a dollar will pur- 
chase of other and unregulated com- 
modities, and by the relative importance 
of wheat as a result of the war. It is 
customary to speak of the guaranteed 
price as high; but it is quite possible 
that wheat would cost just as much if 
the government had nothing to do with 
it. Wages, for instance, have in many 
cases increased from fifty to over a hun- 
dred per cent; corn, which in 1913 aver- 
aged sixty-four cents a bushel, is now 
selling for about a dollar and three- 
quarters. 

The prospective wheat crop of a bil- 
lion bushels and more guarantees the 
United States against anything even ap- 
proaching a wheat shortage; it will en- 
able the country to meet the world’s de- 
mands, and to provide a safe surplus to 
take it over into the following crop year. 
It will not, however, necessarily mean 
that the congressional price guaranty is 
measurably holding the cost of wheat 
above what it would be if no such guar- 
anty existed. The control of the price 
substitutes certainty for uncertainty, 
but there is at present good reason for 
believing, as Mr. Barnes apparently does, 
that the price which he is directed to 
maintain is actually, and despite the 
prospect of the greatest crop in history, 
a fair measure of the value of American 








wheat. If this be true, then the con- 
tinued high prices of flour and bread, 
about which the people are continually 
grumbling, are chargeable, not to a mis- 
taken act of Congress, but to conditions 
all over the world which have made a 
bushel of wheat in 1919 actually worth 
two dollars and twenty-six cents, as 
measured by any other commodities. which 
the same sum will purchase. 


MISINTERPRETATION 

Nothing can possibly be gained by 
feeding the public upon false hopes of 
an immediate reduction in the price of 
bread, due to a promised trifling reduc- 
tion in the selling price of flour. The 
fixed price of wheat is well known, and 
it requires no great amount of technical 
knowledge to understand that, as long as 
this price remains in force, which will be 
throughout the year to come, or during 
the period the guaranty fixed by Con- 
gress is effective, white flour cannot pos- 
sibly be produced at a price that will 
justify a return to the pre-war price 
of bread. 

There is an element in the country 
which, regardless of the price of wheat, 
clamors for cheap bread. For instance, 
Mrs. Julian Heath, president of the Na- 
tional Housewives’ League, on May 1 
cabled the President demanding that he 
“give us back our five-cent loaf,” and in 
a press interview she said that Mr. Hoov- 
er should “use his hundred million dol- 
lar appropriation to bring down the price 
of bread in America.” 

Such unreasonable demands appeal to 
the thoughtless as being quite in order; 
the war is over, hence food prices should 
at once be restored to a peace basis. This 
may sound plausible, but it utterly fails 
to take into consideration the facts. The 
war is over, but the price of wheat re- 
mains on a war basis; the cost of the in- 
gredients which enter into the making of 
a loaf of bread is far greater than it was 
before the war began, and the wages of 
operatives have been advanced materially. 

None of those who clamor for a re- 
turn of cheap bread would be willing to 
have wages reduced in order to bring it 
about; nor have they any objection to the 
farmer receiving a very high price for 
his wheat. On the contrary, the farmer 
must be paid more, the workman must 
have higher wages, but, nevertheless, the 
product must come down in price to the 
consumer. This logic seems to appeal to 
the newspapers of the country as being 
quite reasonable, since they are continu- 
ally endeavoring to make it appear that 
the price of bread is soon to be reduced, 
while the cost of neither labor nor raw 
material is to be lowered. 

It is clear to reasonable people that the 
nation cannot have its cake and eat it 
too. If the raw material is advanced and 
the labor by which the product is made 
is advanced, then it follows that the con- 
sumer must pay the additional cost; 
there is no way of avoiding the inevitable. 
The manufacturer, whether he be the 
miller who makes the flour or the baker 
who makes the bread, cannot be expected 
to accomplish the miracle of making 
cheap bread from dear ingredients. It 
is quite. useless to upbraid him and ac- 
cuse him, directly or inferentially, of 
profiteering; he cannot perform impos- 
sibilities. 

Thus far Mr. Barnes seems to have 
been singularly unfortunate in having 
been misinterpreted by the press. In 
some instances he has been represented 
as holding the miller responsible for the 
high price of flour, whereas he is perfect- 
ly aware that this is not the case, and 


* conditions. 
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that the price of flour merely reflects 
the price of wheat from which it is 
made, and he could not possibly imply 
that the millers were gaining an undue 
or unreasonable profit, although the 
newspapers certainly succeeded in leay- 
ing such an impression upon the minds 
of their readers in their interpretation 
of his utterances. 

During the recent conference between 
representatives of the baking industry 
and Mr. Barnes, it was made perfectly 
clear to him that, even if the price of 
flour should be reduced to a basis of ten 
dollars and a half to eleven dollars a 
barrel, there could be no reduction in the 
price of bread, which is already based on 
flour at that price, and was approved as 
fair by the Food Administration and the 
Federal Trade Commission as a result 
of a complete investigation of baking 
It was also made clear to 
Mr. Barnes that, flour being now consid- 
erably above that basis, only an early ° 
reduction of its price could prevent an 
increase over the present price of bread. 

Notwithstanding that these facts were 
quite well understood by Mr. Barnes, 
some of the New York newspapers on 
May 15 published articles based on a 
typewritten statement by him in which it 
was implied that the bakers had agreed 
to reflect in their price to the consumer 
any reductions which might be made in 
the.present price of flour, and they an- 
nounced to their readers that Mr. Barnes 
had predicted a drop in the price of 
bread. 

It is true that there was nothing in the 
statement made by Mr. Barnes to justify 
this interpretation; nevertheless — the 
newspapers drew this deduction from it, 
and it would appear that it was not made 
sufficiently clear to them that, until flour 
declined below ten dollars and fifty cents 
a barrel, there could be no reduction in 
the price of bread. There has been a 
good deal of such misinterpretation dur- 
ing the past few weeks, and both millers 
and bakers have become impatient of be- 
ing unjustly held up to the public as 
responsible for the high price of flour 
and bread. f 

Mr. Barnes owes it to these trades to 
make it perfectly clear to the news- 
papers—so clear that they cannot pos- 
sibly misunderstand his meaning—that as 
long as the price of wheat is maintained 
at present values, the price of flour must 
be correspondingly high, and that as long 
as the price of flour remains on its pres- 
ent basis, the price of bread cannot de- 
cline; indeed that, unless the price of 
flour goes down to its war-time basis, the 
price of bread may even be advanced: 
in short, that neither millers nor bakers 
can possibly make bricks without- straw. 

It has been declared that it will not 
be the policy of the federal agency to 
use its resources to subsidize the Ameri- 
can loaf; that is to say, that the price 
paid by the government for wheat will be 
reflected in the price paid by the con- 
sumer for flour and consequently for 
bread. Very good, if this be the settled 
policy, the result should be firmly faced 
and the responsibility should be placed 
where it belongs, on the Congress of the 
United States, which made the price of 
wheat, and not upon the miller who buys 
wheat at this price, or upon the baker 
who makes bread out of the flour pro- 
duced from such wheat. 

It will do no good to dodge the issue 
or hold out false hopes of a miraculous 
reduction in the price of bread. Either 
the American loaf must be subsidized, or 
the basis for it*made by the established 
price of wheat must be maintained; that 
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is entirely plain. The agencies through 
which wheat is translated into bread are 
indifferent as to which horn of the di- 
lemma the government chooses, but they 
must insist that they be not held respon- 
sible, either directly or by inference, be- 
cause the dilemma exists and has two 
horns, both uncomfortable from a politi- 
cal and sociological standpoint. 

They will not tolerate misinterpreta- 
tion of their position, and do not propose 
to be made the scapegoat for public sen- 
timent, or used as a convenient and de- 
fenseless medium for avoiding govern- 
ment responsibility. A little plain and 
straightforward talking to the public at 
this time by the authorities would serve 
to make the situation perfectly clear to 
those who are senselessly clamoring for 
a restoration of pre-war bread prices in 
the face of war. prices for raw material, 
labor and ingredients. 








Warm Weather Promised 

Sr. Lovis, Mo., May 20.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The weather continued show- 
ery and cool over the week-end through- 
out Missouri and southern Illinois. Al- 
though the rainfall has been greater than 
was Seatved, it has not affected the splen- 
did condition of the growing wheat crop. 
Warm, sunshiny weather is prevailing 
today, and a continuation thereof is the 


forecast. 
Peter Deruien. 





BRITAIN’S FOOD IMPORTS 


Imports of Wheat Flour and Meal in 1918 
Are Two and a Half Times Those of 
1914—Wheat Less Than Half 


Lonpon, Ena., May 1.—Some very use- 
ful figures relating to the changes in 
Britain’s food importations during the 
war are to be found in the completed 
reports of the Board of Agriculture and 
the Board of Trade. Between 1914 and 
1918 the total value of the principal arti- 
cles of agricultural produce imported into 
the United Kingdom rose from £211,- 
591,000 to £425,060,000. 

The average declared values of articles 
in which the United States wheat and 
flour trades are interested rose in the 
same period as follows: wheat, 8s 7d to 
18s per 112 lbs; wheat flour, 1ls to 
£1 6s lld; corn, 6s to 18s 11d. 

In 1914 the quantity of wheat import- 
ed was 103,926,000 hundredweights (112 
Ibs), but in 1918 it had fallen to 58,000,- 
000, the value of wheat importations of 
these two years being £44,734,000 and 
£53,167,000, respectively. 

Of wheat flour and meal, on the other 
hand, the imports rose from 10,060,223 
in 1914 to 26,359,000 hundredweights in 
1918. The rise in values, of course, was 
much greater, namely, £5,549,000 to £18,- 


469,000. 
Cc. F. G. Rarxes. 





TIRED OF FOOD CONTROL 


British Public Resents Continuation of Re- 
strictions Which Now Appear Some- 
what Unnecessary 

Lonpon, Ene., April 30.—It is impos- 
sible at this moment to say when control 
of food will be lifted, though people here 
are getting very impatient at restrictions 
which they now regard as more or less 
unnecessary. There is talk of winding up 
the ministry of food by November next, 
and that this is more or less serious is 
proved by the protest which has been 
made by the so-called Consumers’ Coun- 
cil, a body impregnated with the labor 
element and more or less part of the min- 
istry, though bearing no exact official 
status. 

There is no question that nfost of the 
labor leaders would be pleased to keep 
the grain, milling and all other trades 
connected with the feeding of this country 
under control forever; but as that would 
mean an enormous additional expendi- 
ture, it is more than probable that sooner 
or later the taxpayers will see to it that 
individual liberty is restored. 

In regard to the grain trade, and there- 
fore to the en ae flour industries 
as well, the one difficulty in the way of 
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sooty suppression of control lies in the 
gh price guaranteed to farmers for 
wheat, not only here but also in the 
United States. If the guaranteed price 
were to expire with this crop, the posi- 
tion would be simpler, but it has to go 
on into next season. As, however,. a 
business-like plan of dealing with the sub- 
sidy has apparently been devised on your 
side of the Atlantic, and as the buying 
out of the farmer’s claim on the state 
would be a much less costly matter in 
this country, there is no need to despair 
of a speedy and more or less satisfactory 
solution of this problem. : 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





WEEK’S MILLFEED MARKET 


Demand Falling Off—Bran Declines Sharply 
—No Call from Central and Eastern 
States—Bye Feed Dull 


Mitwavxker, Wis., May 19.—The de- 
mand for feed has fallen off sharply the 


_ past week, and prices are decidedly low- 


er, especially for bran, which has de- 
clined $2 ton. There was not such a brisk 
call for middlings, but as offerings are 
light, prices held fairly steady. Jobbers 
were out of the market most of the time. 
All have considerable feed on hand, and 
are trying to dispose of it before making 
new purchases. Mills were offering more 
freely, and quite willing to sell for first 
half of June. Buyers, however, preferred 
May, and most of the trade demanded 
quick shipment. 

The demand in the central states has 
fallen off. Most of the large buyers have 
considerable feed coming, and are well 
supplied for the present. Eastern de- 
mand was dead, Buyers would not make 
bids, except for stuff for immediate ship- 
ment or in transit. Considerable feed is 
arriving in the East, and there is no 
urgent demand. Transit stuff at eastern 
junction points moved fairly well. 

Cattle are being put to pasture, which 
is curtailing the demand to a large ex- 
tent, and while much of the land is soft, 
it is expected that in another week it will 
be in fine condition for grazing. 

Southwestern markets were decidedly 
lower. They freely offered feed at less 
than northwestern markets, and the de- 
mand has slackened considerably. The 
trade generally looks for lower prices, 
and buys only for immediate use, with 
quick shipment called for in nearly all 
cases. Hominy feed was easier, but of- 
ferings are still light. Oat feed was held 
rather firm, as the demand continues 
good from feed manufacturers as a filler 
for concentrated feeds. Offerings for the 
week have been rather small, mills being 
well sold: ahead. 

Minneapolis jobbers have been holding 
feed very firm, and prices in that market 
have not declined as much as in others. 
Northwestern country mills with feed to 
offer have been selling quite freely the 
past week, especially of light feed. 

There has been a very poor demand 
for rye feed, and prices are off again. 
There is a difference of $9 per ton be- 
tween rye feed and standard middlings, 
which is very unusual. Most of this feed 
is going to hogs, as feeders are skeptical 
about feeding it to cattle at this season 
of the year. Difficulty was found in fur- 
nishing shipping directions for stuff 
bought for May shipment, and some is be- 
ing held on storage. The demand for 
gluten feed was not so brisk as a week 
ago. Buyers are being filled up and are 
asking to have contracts moved ahead. 


H. N. Wirson. 





Lake-and-Rail Office Moved 

Effective May 15, the office of E. J. 
Henry, supervisor of rail-and-lake traf- 
fic, with jurisdiction over the Lehigh 
Valley Transportation Line, and the in- 
terchange of business of other lake lines 
with railroads of the United States Rail- 
road Administration, was transferred 
from the Lehigh Valley passenger sta- 
tion, Buffalo, to La Salle Street station, 
Chicago. 





Chicago Strike Near Settlement 

Cuicaco, Itt., May 20.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The bakery strike continues, but 
indications point to a settlement, with the 
owners eventually winning. Flour job- 
bers here who cater to the smaller class 
of bakers are finding a very satisfactory 


demand for flour, due to the fact that 


several.of the smaller bakers have signed 
the union agreement, and are baking 
bread and supplying some of the trade 
that has been handled in the past by 
the larger bakers. 

C. H. Cmaten. 





GOVERNMENT WHEAT SOLD 


Stocks at Portland, Minneapolis, Duluth, 
Chicago and Buffalo Allotted to Mills— 
Flour Sales Must Reflect Wheat Price 


The various zone offices of the Food 
Administration Grain Corporation on 
May 14 issued the following circular to 
mills: 

“Commencing May 20, 1919, the Grain 
Corporation offices at Portland, Oregon, 
Minneapolis, Duluth, Chicago and Buf- 
falo will have moderate quantities of 
wheat of certain kinds to resell. 

“At Portland, Oregon, entirely Pacific 
Coast varieties. 

“At Minneapolis, nothing but durum 
qualities. 

“At Duluth, northern spring wheats. 

“At Chicago, northern spring wheats. 

“At Buffalo, northern spring wheats. 

“Application should be put in at once 


for such quantities as any mill may de- 


sire from these various points, which ap- 
plication shall certify, over signature of 
proper officers of the mill, the following 
facts: 

“Amount of wheat on hand and under 
contract everywhere. 

“Prospective supplies to be secured 
outside of terminal. 

“Amount of wheat milled during eight 
weeks preceding May 3. 

“Amount required to mill at the same 
average rate to July 1, 1919. 

“Amount now desired to purchase. 

“The mills should thereupon state 
what varieties they would accept, giving 
their preference. The Grain Corporation 
will deliver the preference variety if pos- 
sible, but must nee full discretion as to 
grade, namely Nos. 1, 2, 3 or 4, but as 
to the grade also the mill may express a 
preference, which will be supplied if 


possible. 
(Continued on page 726.) 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Dull and Unsettled—Pressure to Sell 
Manifest—Prices Declining—All 
Grades of Feed Quiet 
{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

PuitaperpHia, Pa., May 20.—Flour 
dull and unsettled, with prices in some 
cases lower. Quotations, per 196 lbs, 
packed in 140-lb jute sacks: winter 
straight, western $11.50@11.75, near-by 
$11.25@11.50, Kansas straight $12.20@ 
12.50, short patent $12.60@13; ‘spring 
short patent $12.50@13, patent $12.25@ 
12.75, first clear $10.25@10.75. There 
was little trading in rye flour, and prices 
declined to a basis of $9.10@9.30 bbl. 
Millfeed in light request and prices fa- 
vored buyers, with ample offerings. 

Samuet S. DANIELs. 


Cuicaco, Int., May 20.—Flour prices 
continue to decline. Standard patents 
from the Northwest in some instances 
are less than a week ago by 30@40c per 
bbl, and are obtainable at $11.60@12.25, 
jute. Even though there is a scarcity of 
soft wheat, the flour produced therefrom 
in certain territories is quoted here at 
$11.10@11.60 for patent, jute, with de- 
mand light. Some of the southwestern 
mills are actively in search of trade, and 
are quoting their 95 per cent patents at 
$11.75@12.25, jute, Chicago. 

C. H. Cuatren. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 20.—Domestic 
flour trade stagnant, and scarcely any 
new business being done. Pressure to 
sell both hard and soft wheat flour is 
manifest. Wheat feed dull, and prices 
lower, with track stuff accumulating, 
from lack of local demand; other feed- 
stuffs quiet. 

Peter Deruien. 


Boston, Mass., May 20.—There is no 
change in the flour situation, demand 
being limited to small lots to meet press- 
ing needs. Millfeed quiet, and 50@75c 
ton lower. Corn and oats products firm- 
ly held, with fair demand. 


Louis W. DePass. 


‘ 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

May 18 May 19 
May i17Mayi10 1918 1917 


Minneapolis ....374,555 328,820 212,445 347,895 








is Eb dv ease BAOGS  BE0G0 .cisad voces 
Duluth-Superior 34,915 34,270 7,035 31,650 
Milwaukee ..... 10,500 ...... 9,000 12,000 

ee 431,938 375,058 228,480 391,545 
Outside mills*..247,298 ...... 95,855 178,215 

Ag’gate sprg.679,236 ...... 324,385 564,760 
St. Louis ...... 27,500 27,600 21,250 19,500 
St. Louisf ..... 46,400 58,200 20,900 45,200 
ED oh bs v.00 158,300 132,875 81,600 135,450 
Rochester ..... 13,700 14,100 6,700 12,300 
Chicago ....... 20,500 21,250 9,250 23,750 
Kansas City.... 62,800 66,500 16,200 59,000 
Kansas Cityt...241,413 251,435 128,930 188,350 
Omaha ........ BOGE BOOS iceiee anccae 
DOR wis C58%.2 31,400 23,950 ° 11,200 21,700 
Fi. Se 59,003 34,858 27,025 47,860 


Nashville** ....108,786 134,904 40,610 112,150 
Portland, Oreg.. 35,716 35,831 20,840 22,825 
ee 48,605 23,520 24,195 14,480 
Tacoma ....... 49,520 29,985 41,660 30,910 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

May 18 May 19 
May 17 May10 1918 1917 
9 61 


Minneapolis ...... 69 41 67 
BGs POU sb adee'eccecs 61 51 “- i: 
Duluth-Superior .. 94 93 21 88 
Outside mills* .... 66 65 38 70 

Average spring.. 70 68 39 69 
Milwaukee ........ 58 $e 70 92 
St. Lowulg .....¢... 66 55 42 40 
es SOOUET cscccess 60 75 27 60 
SE eS etersces 95 80 49 81 
Rochester ........ 74 76 33 61 
RN bb dha aaa 69 76 24 91 
Kansas City ..... oe ae 81 19 82 
Kansas Cityt ..... 58 61 43 65 
| 84 82 is : 
Ci RET: ore 67 50 23 45 
MONOEOE . Sv cccgstcs 63 54 36 52 
Nashville** ....... 52 59 31 71 
Portland, Oregon.. 84 84 63 68 
i OE ee 103 50 51 35 
hia ewede« 85 52 72 54 

WOON Veteadoacs 72 63 40 66 
Minnesota-Dakotas 70 68 39 69 
Other states....... 72 62 41 64 


Flour output for week ending May 17 at 
all above points shows an increase of 9 per 
cent from week ending May 10. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City, 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville, 





Operative Millers to Meet 

The twenty-fourth annual meeting of 
the Fraternity of Operative Millers of 
America will be held at the Coates 
House, Kansas City, June 2-7. A num- 
ber of manufacturers have arranged to 
make exhibits of special machinery at the 
convention. The membership of the fra- 
ternity is steadily increasing, and a large 
attendance is expected. 

The programme as arranged deals with 
the handling of the wheat, the preven- 
tion of fires, safety appliances and 
measures, and similar questions of a 
practical nature. Opportunity will be 
given for questions and discussion. Time 
will be given those in attendance to 
visit the mills of Kansas City and towns 
near by. 





World’s Wheat Stocks 

World’s stocks of wheat May 1 were 
363,424,000 bus, compared with 303,351,- 
000 last year, according to the Chicago 
Trade Bulletin, and show a decrease 
from April of 50,846,000 bus, compared 
with 39,726,000 for March, and 18,324,000 
in April last year. 

United States stocks May 1 were 82,- 
547,000 bus, compared with 127,983,000 
April 1 and 14,760,000 May 1 last year, 
when loss in April was 6,976,000 bus. 
Canadian stocks were 43,667,000 bus, a 
decrease of nearly 21,000,000 in April, 
and exceed last year’s by almost 30,000,- 
000 bus. Stocks afloat for Europe were 
60,120,000 bus, an increase of 17,000,000 
last month. 





The National Association of Macaroni 
and Noodle Manufacturers of America 
has changed the date of its annual meet- 
ing from the first week in June to June 
10-12. The convention is to be held in 
St. Louis. 
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GRAIN CORPORATION CONFERENCE 





Grain Men, Millers, Flour Distributors and Bakers Meet Wit‘ Julius Barnes to 
Determine Policy of Trade— Meetings are Preliminary to 
General Conference Early in June 


New York, N. Y., May 17.—The week 
was filled with a series of conferences 
between Julius Barnes and representa- 
tives of the grain, milling, flour and bak- 
ing trades, for the purpose of determin- 
ing a policy that will be fair and rea- 
sonable to all interests in handling the 
remainder of the present wheat crop and 
the crop to come. 

As national wheat director, the powers 
delegated to Mr. Barnes are very broad, 
but he made it clear at the outset that 
his attitude will be one of co-operation 
and not of coercion. These preliminary 
conferences were principally for the pur- 
pose of getting a view of the situation 
from all sides, so that.a basis for action 
could be formed at a subsequent series 
of conferences with the same interests, 
which, it is understood, will be held early 
in June. At that time, in all probability 
a final settlement of the main questions 
at issue will be reached. 

From the developments so far it is 
evident that the trade will be expected 
to operate under a license system much 
the same as in recent months, except that 
it is thought the system of furnishing 
reports will be less elaborate and much 
less complicated than it was during the 
present crop year. 

Mr. Barnes seems to feel that that in- 
dustry is best controlled which is least 
controlled, and in this he has the hearty 
support of all interests. He even went so 
far as to inquire as to the advisability 
of reopening direct exportation of flour 
to certain European countries; but indi- 
cations are that, for certain well-defined 
reasons, this will not be done. This is 
by no means final, however, because there 
were so many other points under discus- 
sion that there was neither time nor pres- 
ent necessity for carrying the discussion 
of this matter to a final stage. 


THE MILLERS’ REPRESENTATION 


The general committee of millers 
which had previously met in Chicago ar- 
rived in New York Saturday, May ll, 
and held several sessions prior to the ap- 
pearance of the special committee be- 
fore Mr. Barnes. The general commit- 
tee was composed of James F. Bell And 
A. C. Loring, Minneapolis; L. E. Moses 
and E. V. Hoffman, Kansas City; S. B. 
McNear, San Francisco; J. W. Ganong, 
Portland, Oregon; C. Powell Smith, 
Knoxville, Tenn; George S. Milnor, Al- 
ton, Ill; B. W. Marr, Columbus, Ohio; 
B. A. Eckhart and A. P. Husband, Chi- 
cago; O. D. Fisher, Seattle; Frank Kell, 
Wichita Falls, Texas; Fred J. Ling- 
ham, Lockport, N. Y; J. W. Sherwood, 
Great Falls, Mont. The smaller one 
which represented the trade at the hear- 
ings was composed of L. E. Moses, B. 
W. Marr, George S. Milnor, Joseph W. 
Ganong and Frank Kell. 

Mr. Moses, acting as spokesman in pre- 
senting the millers’ case, made it clear 
that the trade as a whole stood ready 
and willing to co-operate in every pos- 
sible way with the Grain Corporation in 
the matter of handling the remainder of 
the present crop and the one to come. 
He agreed that the milling trade would 
be satisfied to sign a contract to pur- 
chase no wheat on the next crop below 
the governmentally guaranteed price of 
$2.26, and that if the Grain Corporation 
should at any time and for any reason 
find it necessary to reduce the wheat 
price below the guaranty, then that re- 
duction should be reflected in the flour 
price, such reflection to extend on 
through the various distributing chan- 
nels to the consumer. 


PROFITS ON YEARLY BASIS 


With regard to the matter of profits, 
it was held on the part of the millers 
that no accounting should be made to 
the government until the expiration of 
the crop year, and then, and then only, 
it should be determined whether or not 
these profits had been in excess of what 
might be considered reasonable, thus 

lacing the matter of profits on the 
asis of the average for the year rather 
than upon that of monthly operations, 
— had proved unsatisfactory and un- 
just. 


Mr. Barnes seemed to be thoroughly in 
accord with this proposition, particular- 
ly that part of it which related to the 
basis of the yearly average. 


THE FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS’ . PLEA 


The flour distributing trade was rep- 
resented by Charles F. Shirk, New York, 
H. J. Horan, Philadelphia, F. E. Sands, 
Boston, and A. W. Mears, Baltimore. In 
presenting their side of the case they 
claimed that they should be permitted to 
handle flour fer distribution in domestic 
markets without regulation of profits, be- 
lieving that competition would prevent 
them from being unreasonable or exces- 
sive, but that any flour on which the 
Grain Corporation should make indemni- 
fication against loss should be sold by 
the trade only at such profit as the Grain 
Corporation might consider fair and rea- 
sonable, based upon the reduced price. 

It was contended on the part of the 
flour distributors that their reputation 
for honesty and fairness should not be 
questioned, as ample proof of their inten- 
tions in this respect had been given on 
many occasions during the past years, 
and it was further contended that the 
regulation permitting millers to operate 
on the basis of the yearly average should 
be also applied to the flour distributors. 
Millers with whom this phase of the mat- 
ter was discussed, and who realized that 
the interests of millers and distributors 
were identical, were inclined to support 
this contention. 

There was a strong feeling in the dis- 
tributors’ committee that the markets of 
Holland and Scandinavia should’ be 
thrown open to direct exporting, because 
the reasons for keeping the other ex- 
port markets closed did not apply in 
these cases. In all probability, however, 
the world’s political situation will deter- 
mine whether or not these markets are 
thus thrown open. 


FINAL HEARINGS 

At the final hearing of the distributors’ 
committee, which was held Wednesday 
morning, Mr. Barnes said he would take 
their recommendations under considera- 
tion, and would probably call them be- 
fore him for another conference in a 
few days. 

The milling and grain committees made 
their final appearance Friday, but, so far 
as could be learned, no definite action of 
any kind was taken. At the meeting set 
for early in June, at which it is under- 
stood a much broader representation of 
the flour distributing interests will be 
permitted, it is expected that a final set- 
tlement of all questions will be made. 

There seem to have arisen some legal 
complications regarding the form of the 
contract which millers will be expected 
to sign, and these up to now have not 
been adjusted. One of the principal 
points seems to be that the millers want 
a clear definition of Mr. Barnes’s rela- 
tionship to the contract. In other words, 
they do not want to make a contract with 
Mr. Barnes as president of the Grain 
Corporation, if it might be viewed dif- 
ferently by legal authorities because of 
his position as wheat director, the dual 
capacity tending to bring about legal 
confusion. 

MR. BARNES’S STATEMENT 


On Friday afternoon Mr. Barnes gave 
out the following statement: 

“A cable from Mr. Hoover, received 
May 16, stated that the President, by 
executive order dated May 14, had def- 
initely directed Mr. Barnes to exercise 
certain authorities included in the recent 
congressional act, such as authority to 
license the wheat-handling trades, mak- 
ing proper regulations to assure the 
guaranty price being made effective, and 
other purposes of the act. 

“The executive order also directed the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation 
to alter its corporate name to the ‘Unit- 
ed States Grain Corporation,’ after July 
1, 1919, and also directed the Grain Cor- 
oration to increase its capital stock from 
150,000,000 to $500,000,000. All the 
stock of the Corporation will be held by 
the President of the United States. 

“Rarly in June there will be called a 
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general conference of delegates from in- 
terested organizations, including grow- 
ers’ organizations, in New York, to dis- 
cuss the plan of operation. At that time 
the offices of the Grain Corporation will 
listen to suggestions for any modifica- 
tions proposed’ in the contracts they are 
now working out, and by July 1 it is an- 
ticipated that the new licenses and the 
new contracts will be in general use. 
These contracts are aimed to provide 
that, throughout the United States, wheat 
in the berry shall sell always at $2.26 or 
its — relation, so that the producer, 
everywhere, will get the full government 
guaranteed price. 

“If thereafter it becomes necessary, in 
order to fairly reflect a proper world- 
value of wheat to the consumers of this 
country, readjustment will be made on 
the manufactured product, through mills, 
under the safeguards of such contracts; 
and by contracts with the jobbers and 
bakers this readjusted price will be then 
quickly reflected to the final consumer.” 


NO PRICE CHANGE JUST NOW 

“Recently, in mentioning that these 
contracts were under consideration, cer- 
tain publicity stated that a lower bread 
price was to be expected immediately. 
Mr. Barnes made it clear that there is 
nothing in the situation to make this a 
reasonable expectation until the new crop 
begins to move in about six weeks. At 
that time it is quite to be expected that 
flour prices will moderately decline, and 
it is hoped that no advance in bread 
prices will be necessary between now and 
the new crop on-account of higher  rices 
ruling for the limited amount of old 
flour -still in this country. The bakers 
have promised to maintain the present 
bread prices without advance, as far as 
possible, hoping for new-crop wheat to 
reduce the present flour prices in the 
near future.” 

_W. QuACKENBUSH. 


BAKERS DISCUSS CONTRACT 


Officers of National Associations Confer with 
Mr. Barnes—Protest Newspaper State- 
ments Regarding Lower Prices 


At a preliminary conference called by 
Julius H. Barnes, president of the United 
States Grain Corporation and federal 
wheat director, held in New York City on 
May 14, a tentative plan for the func- 
tioning of the wheat price guaranty bill 
was informally discussed so far as it ap- 
plies to the baking industry. 

The committee included the officers of 
the American Association of the Baking 
Industry and of the Retail Bakers’ As- 
sociation of America. 

Mr. Barnes suggested a reciprocal con- 
tract, which would amount to a voluntary 
license on the part of the baker, between 
the wheat director and the individual 
baker, by which the baker would agree to 
regulate his business and his profits in 
such a way as immediately to pass on to 
the ultimate consumer any substantial re- 
duction in the price of flour, in exchange 
for the protection and indemnification 
provided for in the act. Entering into 
such a contract would be optional with 
the baker, but any baker entering into 
such a contract, regardless of the size of 
his business, would be entitled to the in- 
demnification provided in the act. 

It was made clear to Mr. Barnes that 
even though the price of flour should re- 
turn to its late war basis of $10.50@11 
per bbl, there could be no reduction in 
the present price of bread, which is based 
upon flour at that price and was ap- 
proved after an extensive investigation of 
the baking industry by the Food Admin- 
istration and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion; also that, flour being now consid- 
erably above the war basis price, an early 
reduction of flour to that price can alone 
prevent an increase over the present price 
of bread; in other words, that bakers who 
are making bread from ‘flour bought at 
the present market price are making no 
profit from their business at the present 
price of bread, and that many bakers are 
losing money. 

Notwithstanding the care with which 
these facts were laid before Mr. Barnes 
by the committee, some of the New York 
newspapers, on the morning of May 15, 
published articles based upon a typewrit- 
ten release by Mr. Barnes dated May 14, 
in which erroneous implication is made 
that the bakers agree immediately to re- 
flect to the consumer any reductions in 
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the present price of flour, and announced 
to the public in their headlines and open- 
ing paragraphs that Mr. Barnes pr 

a drop in the price of bread. 

As a matter of fact Mr. Barnes’s re- 
lease contained no such prediction, and 
.the American Association of the Baking 
Industry, in a letter dated May 15, re- 
quested Mr. Barnes to make it clear to 
the public that no reduction in the price 
of bread can be expected until flour falls 
below $10.50 bbl, the flour price upon 
the basis of which the present bread price 
was approved by the government. Mr. 
Barnes replied very promptly to this let- 
ter, saying that he had also observed the 
liberties taken with his typewritten re- 
lease, that there was certainly nothing in 
the release to justify the statements 
made, and that he would seek to correct 
this wrong impression. 

In the preparation of a tentative con- 
tract between the bakers of the country 
and the wheat director, the American As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry will co- 
operate with the wheat director, and as 
soon as a form is agreed upon it will be 
published and submitted to the bakers 
of the country for criticism and approval. 


EXPORT BUYING CURTAILED 


Grain Corporation Announces End of Flour 
Buying for Relief Purposes—Prac- 
tically Out of Market 

New York, N. Y., May 19.—That the 
Grain Corporation is practically out of 
the market, at least for the present, is 
shown by the following circular issued 
last week: 

“The Grain Corporation announces 
that, due to the completion of its Ameri- 
can Relief Administration shipping pro- 
gramme, no further purchases of straight 
wheat flour will be made on this crop for 
relief purposes. There has been limited 
buying of durum straights, as this is a 
grade of flour without a ready sale in 
this country, which can be exported free- 
ly without disturbing the price situation. 
Our last purchases of durum straight 
flour, however, will be made on June 3, 
for shipment from the mills not later 
than June 10, 

“Repeating information contained in a 
recent bulletin, the Grain Corporation 
also announces that no purchases of rye 
flour or Victory flour will be made for 
shipment from the mill after June 10; no 
purchases of first clear after May 19, 
unless present instructions are altered.” 

The only purchases made last week 
were for limited quantities of rye flour 
at about $9 in single sacks and $9.25 in 
double sacks, Baltimore, and of Victory 
flour at a range of about $10.85@11.05 
for a mixture of 25 per cent corn flour 
and 75 per cent wheat flour. 

The Grain Corporation last Thursday 
issued the following statement: “We re- 
gret to inform you that, although we re- 
quested bids on first clear flour for ship- 
ment by May 19, we are unable to ac- 
cept your offer. Our purchases were to 
have been made exclusively for the ac- 
count of the Wheat Export Co. Wednes- 
day morning it received definite cable in- 
structions from abroad to discontinue 
buying of this grade of flour. Possibly 
the political situation made these instruc- 
tions necessary. Until advised that we 
are again in the market, please discon- 
tinue offering first clears.” 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 








Corn Millers to Meet 

Secretary Douglas W. Lackey, of the 
American Corn Millers’ Federation, an- 
nounces that a mass convention of the 
federation will be held at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, June 9-10. The. pro- 
gramme has not been fully arranged, 
but a report on the result of laboratory 
research efforts the past 10 months, the 
question as to legislative, traffic operat- 
ing and policy problems are some of the 
subjects that will be considered. 

Mr. Lackey’s announcement reads: 
“We are in sympathy with the plans of 
the Millers’ National Federation to in- 
sure an increased consumption of bread 
and cereal foods. This can best be ac- 
complished through giving the public an 
appetizing variety. Meat consumption 
increased 25 per cent last year. This ac- 
counted for increased living costs—the 
$1 beefsteak against 10c worth of bread 
or cereal foods. The public can easily 
be educated to the saving of 90c on one 
meal each day.” 
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The Minneapolis wheat flour output 
last week increased 45,735 bbls. The 
mills made (week ending May 17) 374,- 
555 bbls, against 212,445 in 1918, 347,895 
in 1917, and 278,760 in 1916. 


The flour market is very dull. Min- 
neapolis millers say that sales in the last 
week were perhaps the smallest during 
any like period in many years. There 
is an air of uncertainty in the trade and, 
with the expectancy of lower prices, it is 
perhaps only natural that buyers should 
hold off. ‘Those who have flour under 
contract are ordering it out as needed, 
and are deferring the placing of orders 
until fresh buying is absolutely essential. 

The announcement by the Grain Cor- 
poration a week ago that it had made 
arrangements to import Canadian wheat 
has, of course, had a quieting effect on 
business. The Minneapolis office of the 
Grain Corporation has arranged to bring 
in anywhere from 4,500,000 to 5,500,000 
bus of Canadian wheat for distribution 
to Duluth, Chicago and Buffalo. The 
wheat is to be sold on the basis of $2.401, 
bu, Minneapolis. A great many interior 
mills are putting in requisition orders 
for this wheat, but it is pretty generally 
understood that what Canadian wheat 
will be brought here will not be top 
grade. 

It is reported that the Grain Corpora- 
tion last week bought a little rye flour 
for export and paid as high as $9.10 bbl, 
in jutes, delivered Baltimore, for same. 
The Grain Corporation has announced 
that it will not buy any more flour for 
export for shipment from mills. after 
June 10. Since northwestern rye mills 
have their output sold at least three or 
four weeks in advance, it is not expected 
that their offerings from now on will be 
important. 

Second clear flour is as hard to sell 
as ever. Most mills are disposing of 
their product as feed. 

Flour prices are down about 20c for 
the week. Standard patent is quoted at 
$12.40@12.50, and second patent or bak- 
ers at $11.90@12.10 bbl, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks; first clear, $9.55@10.25; second 
clear, $6.50@7.25, in 140-lb jute sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


* ~ 


Bran is very weak. While some mills 
quote prices unchanged, others who have 
bran to offer for mill shipment or in 
transit find the market bare of buyers. 
Bran is quoted nominally by mills at 
$38.50@39 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, but some ask as low as 
$36.50@37. In fact, Kansas City bran 
was sold here Monday at $34.20, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, or about $35.25, Minneap- 
olis basis. Bran .in transit is very hard 
to dispose of. It is claimed that Buf- 
falo mills are offering immediate ship- 
ment bran at $41 and standard middlings 
at as low as $46, and sales are reported 
on this basis. 

Heavier feeds, on the other hand, are 
very firm, particularly flour middlings 
joe | red dog. Standard middlings are 

oted at $45@45.50 ton, flour middlings 

2@52.50, red dog $57, rye middlings 
$38.50@39, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. Offerings for prompt ship- 
ment are light. Z 

Some business has been done in season- 
shipment bran at $5@7 ton under pres- 
pg prices, but even this is thought by 
some to be too high. With good 

throughout the country, fu 


astur- 
r de- 


¢ in bran are looked for. ; 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 
Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 19 were in operation May 20: 
g 19 in operation May 20 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 


"Cand F mills. 


Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Lincoln, Anchor and Palisade mills. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D and E 
mills. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 57 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 61,545 bbls, show that in the 
week ending May 17, they made 248,130 
bbls of flour, against 131,310 in 1918. 

Sixty-four “outside” mills last week 
shipped 1,975 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 905 in 1918. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, May 17, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
1,209 1,241 1,904 1,728 1,775 
*13 *785 173 235 


Minneapolis..... 
DMIUAH os. cesses 115 


sacsreve 1,324 1,254 2,689 1,901 2,010 














Totals 
Duluth, b’d'd... 116 5 














Totals ....... 1,324 1,254 2,689 2,017 2,015 
*Includes Canadian, 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918 to May 17, 
1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 


Minneapolis .. 94,014 63,565 94,630 140,892 








Duluth ....... 87,802 *16,882 21,669 91,567 
Totals ......181,816 80,447 116,299 232,459 
Duluth, B’G'G.,.. 0.2.5 cease 9,279 11,925 
Totals ......181,816 80,447 125,578 244,384 


*Includes Canadian. 
Elevator stocks 
Duluth on _May 17, in 

omitted), were: 


at Minneapolis and 
bushels (000’s 











1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

Minneapolis 7,924 56 5,975 9,316 4,023 
Duluth..... 4,963 *%124 *6,578 10,567 2,356 
Totals... 12,887 6,379 


180 12,553 19,883 
woe eee 1,336 14 


180 12,553 21,219 6,393 


Duluth, b’d’d .... 








Totals... 12,887 
*Includes Canadian. 


DEATH OF PIONEER MILLER 


Herman Vollbrecht, pioneer miller of 
Minnesota, died at his home at Hanover, 
May 19. He was born May 14, 1859, at 
Hanover, and spent all of his life there. 
He succeeded his father in the flour mill 
in 1886. Mr. Vollbrecht was active in 
milling circles up to two years ago, when 
he suffered a paralytic stroke. A year 
ago he had another stroke, and had been 
bedridden up to the time of his death. 
He had six paralytic strokes in all, the 
last of which was the cause of his death. 

Mr. Vollbrecht was a most progressive 
citizen, and always the leader in the wel- 
fare of the community. He is survived 
by his wife, five daughters, Mrs. V. H. 
Bjornson, Manchester, S. D; Laura, Min- 
nie, Anna, and Clara, of Hanover, and 
four sons, Oscar, Emil, Fred and August. 
Oscar, Emil and Fred served with the 
American Expeditionary Forces in 
France. Oscar has been discharged, 
Emil is still in France, and Fred is in 
transit with the 147th Field Artillery 
from Camp Dix. 

Burial will be conducted from the 
Lutheran church at Hanover, of which 
Mr. Volibrecht was a member. 


OFF FOR LOUISVILLE 


A party of northwestern millers left 
St. Paul Sunday evening for Louisville, 
Ky., to attend the annual convention 
there this week of the Community Mill- 
ers’ Association. Among them were R. 
D. Collins, Windom, Joseph Craig, 
Princeton, B. A. Abelin, Holdingford, 


E. J. Weitzel, Virginia, F. A. Hamlin, 
Spring Valley, Peter Vandergon, Maple 
Lake, Minn; Fred L. Allen, Deering, 
R. O. Richardson, Hettinger, M. S. Wil- 
liams, Williston, H. G. Sayler, Fargo, 
N. D; D. W. Andrews, Caryville, Wil- 
liam Grosshans, Loganville, Wis. 


ANOTHER MILL FOR MINNEAPOLIS 


The United States Cereal Co., of Min- 
neapolis, has incorporated under the laws 
of Delaware, with $1,000,000 capital 
stock. William D. McLean, formerly 
superintendent for Shane Bros. & Wilson 
Co., is president and general manager, 
J. H. Paris secretary-treasurer, and W. 
V. Cullen, of Kansas City, vice-presi- 
dent. Among the directors are said to 
be some of the most substantial men in 
the Northwest. 

The company recently purchased at 
California and Twenty-second streets 
N. E., Minneapolis, the plant of the 
Wynes Paper Products Co. This is a 
substantial, three-story. brick building, 
and the company plans to use it for an 
office building and for packing and ware- 
house purposes. The site is 300x120. In 
the rear of it is elevator R of the Vic- 
toria Elevator Co. This has a capacity 
of about 500,000 bus and occupies a site 
about the same size as that acquired by 
the milling company. The company has 
made a working arrangement with the 
elevator company for a term of years, 
and has an option for the purchase of 
the building. 

On the space between the Wynes Pa- 
per Products Co. plant and the elevator, 
the United States Cereal Co. plans to 
build a 3,000-bbl mill. The plans for this 
have already been prepared and work on 
the building it is expected will be started 
in June. The building, which is to be 
six stories high, 60x60, of concrete con- 
struction, is to be ready for operation 
by Jan. 1 next. 


AMERICAN HOMINY CO, EXPANDING 


The American Hominy Co. has ab- 
sorbed the mills and business of the 
Purity Oats Co. at Keokuk and Daven- 
port, Iowa. It plans to increase the ca- 
pacity of these mills and to continue op- 
erating them on oats. The American 
Hominy Co. operates mills at Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., and Decatur, IIl. 

While the consideration is not named, 
it is understood that the owners of the 
Purity Oats Co. took stock in the Ameri- 
can Hominy Co. in part. The American 
Hominy Co., through its mixed-feed 
plant, can utilize the by-product of the 
oat mills to good advantage. 


THE SPRING WHEAT CROP 


The growing condition of the spring 
wheat crop is about ideal. The weather 
is warmer and, with an abundance of 
moisture, growth is rapid. Reports in 
regard to acreage reveal a very spotted 
condition. In some sections of southern 
Minnesota increases of 10@25 per cent 
over a year ago are not uncommon, while 
in other parts of the state, and in North 


Dakota, the acreage was cut down very | 


materially from early estimates on ac- 
count of adverse weather during the 
seeding period. However, it is still be- 
lieved that the acreage is fully as large 
as that of a year ago, and it may even 
run over that, because there was a lot 
of late seeding done. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Mill oats are quoted at 50@55c bu, 
bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

The Webster (S. D.) Mill Co. has em- 
ployed as miller W. H. Neelen, of Brit- 
ton, S. D. 

J. M. Cairns is to represent the Cen- 
tury Milling Co., of Minneapolis, in up- 
per Michigan. 

P. H. Lawson, superintendent for the 
Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
was in Minneapolis May 14. 

R. S. Thorp, local manager for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., is visiting headquarters this week. 

Screeenings are again higher. Supplies 
are very limited, and some grades are 
selling at $1@3 ton more than a week 
ago. 

John P. Dousman, of the John P. 
Dousman Milling Co. De Pere, Wis., 
was a Minneapolis visitor during the 
week. 

The Grain Corporation at Minneapolis 
is loading out some durum wheat for ex- 
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port via Galveston and New Orleans, and 
rye for Buffalo. 

The Barnett & Record Co., Minneap- 
olis, is building a 1,500,000-bu shipping 
and storage house for the Consolidated 
Elevator Co., at Duluth. 

Captain W. A. deC O’Grady, now in 
the package department of the Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago, was in Minneapolis 
May 15, en route to Winnipeg. 


Chester Clarkson, of the Corbin Flour 
Co., and Lou J. Weitzman, of the Weitz- 
man Flour Co., Chicago, were Minneap- 
olis visitors, Monday of this week. 


R. G. Brown, of Minneapolis, secre- 
tary of the Southern Minnesota Mills, 
has been appointed a member of the St. 
Paul district freight traffic committee. 


The North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege is making a survey of the state to 
locate stocks of seed flax, in an endeavor 
to increase the acreage in that state this 
year. 

Charles F. Hawe, manager of Plant 
“C” of the American Hominy Co., De- 
catur, Ill, spent several days in Min- 
neapolis last week looking up supplies of 
raw materials. 

A. F. Owen, of the Cargill Elevator 
Co., and Paul C. Rutherford, of the Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis, are 
making a trip through the wheatfields 
of the Southwest. 

Jacob Theobald, Sr., of the Theobald 
Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has been in 
Minneapolis and the Northwest for up- 
wards of a week, investigating milling 
properties for sale. 

Season-shipment bran is quoted by 
Minneapolis jobbers at $38.50@39 ton, 
and standard middlings at $42@42.50, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Boston, basis lake- 
and-rail shipment. 

B. B. Sheffield, the Minneapolis mill- 
er, plans to sail from Seattle, June 19, 
with his wife and daughter, for the 
Orient. He expects to stay a month or 
more in Japan and China. 

E. A. Pynch & Co., Minneapolis, have 
recently shipped six Eureka wheat wash- 
ers and seven Eureka wheat whizzers to 
the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., to complete its wheat-cleaning de- 
partment. 

The Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co. has 
decided to convert the corn mill it built 
last year into a wheat flour mill, and has 
awarded contract for equipment to James 
Pye, of the Nordyke & Marmon Co. It 
will have a capacity of 600 bbls daily. 


C. H. Mohr, who a number of years 
ago represented the Sprout-Waldron Co. 
in Minneapolis, but who for some time 
has been operating a mill in Montana, is 
now in the flour mill machinery depart- 
ment of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., at 
Minneapolis. 

C. S. Christensen, of the C. S. Chris- 
tensen Co., Madelia, Minn., has been in 
Minneapolis conferring with James Pye, 
of the Nordyke & Marmon Co., relative 
to changes in his mill. He gave Mr. Pye 
an order for sifters, purifiers, bolters, 
etc., to remodel and increase the capacity. 

F. W. Burton has resigned as assistant 
manager of the Minneapolis Traffic As- 
sociation, to become traffic director of 
the Rochester (N. Y.) Chamber of Com- 
merce. He succeeds David P. Chind- 
blom, who is now field worker for the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry. 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Com 
merce, as previously announced, has hac 
plans prepared for a 12-story office build 
ing on the site of the old Chamber. A 
meeting of the directors is to be held 
this week to discuss the situation. It is 
thought now that the improvement will 
be undertaken this year. 

The American Feed Manufacturers’ 
Association is to hold its annual conven- 
tion in St. Louis June 5-6. H. Wehmann, 
of H. Wehmann & Co., Frank Fraser 
and Jay A. Canfield, of the Fraser 
Smith Co., Minneapolis, and S. Mowat, 
of the Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit. 
plan to attend the meeting. 

A little stronger feeling is noticeabl: 
in cash wheat at -Minneapolis. No. | 
dark northern on track or to arrive sold 
today at $2.65 bu. Ordinary No. 1 north- 
ern brought $2.55@2.56. Outside mills 
and elevator companies are practically 
the only buyers, city mills ignoring offer- 
ings, although receipts are light. 
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MORE CORDIAL THAN CONFIDENT 


Millers in the Southwest are generally 
in entire harmony with the activities of 
the Grain Corporation in its efforts to 
lower wheat and flour prices, both be- 
cause of the economic desirability of 
lower prices on all foods and because 
they greatly desire, from the standpoint 
of their own interest, to have the new 
wheat movement start off at the guar- 
anteed price. They do, however, get not 
a little current amusement out of some 
of the announcements made by the 
Grain Corporation, and are not infre- 
quently frankly dubious of the entire 
sincerity of certain bulletins. 

This was especially true of the letter 
circulated a fortnight ago asking mill- 
ers to co-operate by reducing the price of 
flour to twelve dollars per barrel, and 
intimating that failure to do so would 
result in imposing a thirty-day sale re- 
striction. As a matter of fact, millers 
were all loaded up with wheat at as high 
as three dollars per bushel, Kansas City, 
making a twelve-dollar price on flour 
quite impossible; and, so far as a thirty- 
day sale limit was concerned, millers long 
ago discontinued any other policy, to say 
nothing of no mill in the Southwest hay- 
ing much, if any, more than a thirty-day 
supply of wheat at the time the threat 
was made. 

Millers also indulged in amused grins 
upon issuance of. the circular offering of 
wheat out of terminal stocks, in view of 
the fact that the amount of wheat avail- 
able for sale from those terminals is 
limited. Somewhat the same effect was 
created by this week’s announcement 
that no more straight grade flour would 
be bought for “relief” purposes and no 
purchases of clear flour would be made 
after May 19 “unless present instruc- 
tions are altered.” The reservations in 
both cases were noted with amusement. 

All of this is, of course, somewhat 
aside. If millers recognize it as in the 
nature of propaganda, they do so with 
entire good will and without dissenting 
from its purpose. It is recognized that 
the Grain Corporation is at the moment 
lacking in really effective tools for use 
in putting prices down, and equally well 
appreciated that it has done an excellent 
job with the means it has had available. 
Millers of this field are, in a word, with 
it in purpose, but disposed to get what- 
ever fun is available out of the various 
incidents in its campaign of “bear” prop- 
aganda, 


THE MILLING SITUATION 


Practically no new business is being 
booked by mills in the Southwest, buyers 
holding off in expectation of a drop in 
prices. On the other hand, millers are 
not anxious for orders and, as far as 
future business is concerned, things are 
at a standstill. The rate of grinding, 
however, is about normal for this period 
of the year, as most mills are booked well 
to the last of the month. The number of 
local and country mills closed down for 
repairs is smaller than usual. 

Flour has been sold against practically 
all-of the wheat on hand, and the orders 
for small lots later will take care of the 
remainder. The trade generally looks 
for a revival of business in the next two 
or three weeks. Buying has been in 
small lots for some time, and it is held 
that stocks will not be sufficient to last 
until the new crop is ready for milling. 

Cash wheat has dropped 7@9c_ the 
past week, and prices on all grades have 
been made in line with the new values. 
The sentimental effect of the approach 


of the harvest season is a contributing 
factor in this decline. Mills that really 
want business are quoting about 50c bbl 
cheaper. Patents are quoted at $13@ 
13.25 in 98-lb cotton sacks. Straights vary 
from $11 to $12.25. First clears are more 
of a drug on the market since the an- 
nouncement that government purchases 
would be discontinued early next month. 
They find slow sale at $9.50@10.50. Sec- 
ond clears are sluggish at $6.50@7.50. 
* me 

The market for all millfeeds shows a 
decided slump. Frequent rains have put 
the pastures in excellent condition, and 
the demand for immediate shipment is 
very light. As in the flour market, the 
hope that prices will be reduced soon, 
added to the nearness of the new-crop 
season, has a tendency to shut off buying 
for the future. 
ferings from mills are liberal. Bran is 
selling at $34@35 ton in 100-lb sacks; 
brown shorts are quoted at $44@45, with 
small sales; gray shorts, $45@46. Red 
dog is firm at $56 ton. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 81,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
po Sree Pee 62,800 17 
ee WEED «cb k Selec Cercecece 66,500 81 
BOOP GOO sines cceenecicens 16,200 19 
TWO FOOLS GOS . cccvavsceve 59,000 82 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
The output of 78 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 416,470 241,413 58 
Last week ....... 410,670 251,433 61 
Year ago ........ 293,520 128,931 43 
Two years ago... 288,420 188,351 65 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 12,230 bbls this week, 9,762 last 
week, 10,414 a year ago and 3,450 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 3 reported do- 
mestic business good, 18 fair, and 49 
slow. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

The output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
was 20,398, representing 84 per cent of 
activity, compared with 19,698, or 82 per 
cent, last week. 


DRY, WARM DAYS NEEDED 


The week just ended was another of 
cool days and nights, and more than 
enough precipitation in the Southwest. 
The growing wheat, still in perfectly 
ideal condition, now needs plenty of 
warm sunshine and drying breezes. There 
is as yet no alarm over the possibilities of 
damages to the fields, but the sluggish 
approach of summer-like temperatures is 
not welcome. At the same time, it is 
recognized that a too sudden change to 
really hot weather is not desirable, in 
view of the very rank growth of the 
wheat, in any save perhaps the more 
southern portions of the hard winter 
field. 

In Texas the grain is maturing rapid- 
ly; in Oklahoma it is filling, and already 
early soft wheat fields are well headed 
in southern Kansas. Nothing save dire 
calamity, such as a wet harvest, can now 
rob the entire Southwest of a tremendous 
wheat crop. Based on present condi- 
tions, the harvest of the entire district 
will exceed the production of any like 
empire of wheat in all the world’s his- 
tory. 


MILL PLANS PROGRESSING 


Recent developments suggest that three 
or four plans for the building of new 
mills in Kansas City, which originally 


On the other hand, of-- 
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were looked u as rather novel pro- 
motion caterprises, may result in actual 
building of at least one, and probably 
two, new mills of 2,000 bbls capacity. 
One of the plans, originally contem- 

lating a mill of 10,000 bbls capacity, 
as reduced itself to a 2,000-bbl basis, 
and money is said to be available fully 
to finance the building of the plant and 
operation of the business. 

Another similar scheme, not so far ad- 
vanced, is said by its promoters to be 
reasonably well assured. A third plan 
is dependent upon the sale of stock to 
outside investors, and marked headway 
is reported being made in interesting 
country bankers throughout the South- 
west. 

Another enterprise recently launched 
has for its purpose the erection of a 
privately owned terminal elevator of 
1,250,000 bus capacity. A local construc- 
tion company and the head of one of the 
larger banks are interested in the plan. 
The sale of “storage certificates,” en- 
titling the holder to certain concessions 
in grain storage rates, is a feature of the 
financing plan. 


DISCUSS HANDLING OF NEW CROP 

Congestion in terminal markets, simi- 
lar to that of last year, can be prevented 
only by a better system of co-operation 
between the railroads and the grain in- 
spection departments. This was the con- 
clusion reached at the hearing held Tues- 
day by the committee recently appointed 
by the United States Bureau of Markets 
to examine into questions regarding the 
handling of the record crop now in pros- 
pect. Elevator interests expressed con- 
fidence that Kansas City has sufficient 
storage to handle the wheat, providing 
the movement is not retarded. 

The main difficulty, it was admitted, 
is in the setting of cars on track. So 
much delay has been the rule in the past 
that grain men claim some change must 
be made in the rules on demurrage. As- 
surance was given by representatives of 
the carriers that extra men would be 
provided to assist the inspectors in find- 
ing cars not readily located. In the event 
that congestion cannot be prevented, it 
was the consensus that a return to the 
permit system would be preferable to an 
embargo on grain. 

Elmer Hutchinson, representing the 
National Grain Dealers’ Association, 
presided at the meeting here. R. S. 
Hurd, of the Red Star Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, is the representative of 
the Millers’ National Federation on the 
committee. Previous to the hearing a 
trip through the elevators and railroad 
yards was made. Hearings are being 
held in all the important terminal mar- 
kets east of the Rocky Mountains. 


NEW STORAGE FOR GOOCH COMPANY 

The Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., 
Lincoln, Neb., will begin work soon on 
the construction of 150,000 bus additional 
grain storage. The new unit will be in 
form of six cylindrical concrete tanks, 
80 feet in height. 


SOUTHWEST CONFERENCE DELEGATES 


Delegates from the Southwest to this 
week’s series of conferences on new-crop 
handling plans at New York include L. 
E. Moses and E. V. Hoffman, Kansas 
City; C. B. Warkentin, Newton, Kan- 
sas; K. E. Humphrey, El Reno, Okla; 
Frank Kell, Wichita Falls, Texas; Louis 
S. Meyer, Springfield, Mo; E. S. Rea, 
Coffeyville, Kansas. 


CHANGE TO EIGHT-HOUR DAY 


The Wm. Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, has changed from a 12 to 
an eight hour workday, working for the 
present but two shifts on a 16-hour op- 
erating schedule. A full crew will be 
added at harvest. The Larabee and Con- 
solidated mills at Hutchinson already 
were on the short-day basis, and other 
mills there will doubtless adopt the plan 
soon. 

Three of the mills at Salina, Kansas, 
changed to the eight-hour basis this week, | 
and the remaining two mills there have 
the matter under consideration, with 
gnomes | of early favorable decision. 

The eight-hour basis is now quite gen- 
eral in all of the milling towns of Kan- 
sas where there are a number of. mills. 
Mills at Kansas City have been on the 
short-day basis for two or three years. 

Union organizets are reported to be 
active among mill employees in the 
Southwest, and claim to have many towns 
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well organized and to be in position to 
enforce demands to be made after har- 
vest. Contrary reports su t that mill 
workers are rather indifferent to the 
union, and that at many towns the or- 
ganizers had little luck in securing 
members. , 


CALL For 120,000 HARVEST HANDS 


One hundred and twenty thousand har- 
vest hands must be found from outside 
the state to handle Kansas’ wheat c 
this year. The local drive for men wi 
start May 19 with a banquet to which 
1,000 employers have been invited. Ef- 
forts will be made to get some definite 
information on the number of men that 
can be spared for two weeks in June. 

Chambers of commerce in the larger 
cities, the United States employment 
service and colleges will co-operate in the 
effort to get men. A request that a rate 
of one cent a mile be allowed farm hands 
was turned down by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration. The demobilization of sol- 
diers is expected to relieve the situation 
to a great extent. 

NOTES 

F. E. Goodrich, manager of the Ar- 
kansas City (Kansas) Milling Co., is in 
Cuba. 

William G. Dilts, Jr., of Dilts & Mor- 
gan, grain merchants, returned this week 
from a fortnight’s visit in the North- 
west. 

A. J. Kellenberger, assistant secretary 
of the Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Association of Illinois, was here this 
week. 


George Camors, of J. B. Camors & 
Co., New Orleans, flour dealers and ex- 
porters, spent the week visiting local 
millers. 

Harry Bresky, of the Seaboard Flour 
Co., Boston, is in Kansas City to remain 
for several weeks in connection with the 
building of the Seaboard Milling Co.’s 
mill here. 

J. H. Staley has disposed of his in- 
terest in the McDaniel Milling Co., 
Carthage, Mo., and retired from the 
management of the business. He has 
not yet announced his future plans. 

Charles S. McGinness, sales-manager 
of the Leavenworth (Kansas) Milling 
Co., has resigned, to become associated 
with the St. John (Kansas) Mills, owned 
by the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, with 
which company Mr. McGinness was con- 
nected before entering the artillery serv- 
ice two years ago. 

Friends of George W. Hoyland, of 
the Geo. W. Hoyland Flour Co., Kansas 
City, will sympathize with him and Mrs. 
Hoyland in the loss this week of their 
13-year-old son, Thomas. Funeral serv- 
ices at the Hoyland home Thursday were 
attended by many members of the mill- 
ing and flour trades. 


WICHITA 

Although the majority of the mills in 
this section report the milling situation 
practically unchanged over last week, 
some of the larger ones note an increased 
demand. Two or three of these mills 
report having received enough business 
during the week to keep their plants run- 
ning full time during the remainder of 
May and the greater part of June. This 
business seems to have come chiefly from 
bakers and domestic buyers. 

On the other hand, light flour demand 
and scarcity of wheat supplies have 
caused many of the smaller mills to dis- 
continue seeking new business. Such 
mills, as soon as orders on hand have 
been executed, will probably close down 
for a few weeks, make repairs and com- 
plete additions now under construction, 
in order to be ready for the new crop. 

Flour values decreased about 10c dur- 
ing the week. Quotations: 95 per cent, 
$12.20@12.50 bbl; fancy patent, $12.70@ 
13,—delivered Kansas City rate points. 
Some of the smaller mills shaded these 
prices 20@30c. 

‘ Export demand is reported slow to 
air. ae 
THE GROWING CROP 


The growing wheat c in. Kansas 
seems to have been dam more during 
the last few days of week than at 


any other time during its Hail, 
wind and too much Bes Bg eed tray 
However, reports of actual damage 
very few. Hail is reported to have 
heavy at Gardner, also at Topeka, where 
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the damage is estimated at 20 per cent. 
A report from Pratt indicates damage 
from wind and heavy rainfall in that 


vicinity. 

“Abnormal cool, cloudy weather, with 
frequent rains, which has prevailed over 
Kansas for the past week, has been un- 
favorable for all farmwork sand the 
growth of spring planted crops,” says the 
weekly crop report issued May 14 by 
S. D. Flora, federal meteorologist for 

Kansas. 
' The report continues: “The excellent 
condition of wheat was maintained and 
to a certain extent improved, by weather 
conditiops of the week. Complaint is 
made here and there in the eastern part 
of lodging in rich ground, and signs of 
rust have appeared in a few localities, 
but there is not enough of either to cause 
any serious apprehension at this time. 
In the southeastern counties fully half 
the wheat is in full head.” 

Corn-planting in Kansas is greatly be- 
hind schedule, due to wet weather. From 
half to two-thirds has been completed in 
the south-central and eastern third of the 
state, while in the more important corn- 
producing counties in the northern part, 
not more than a fourth of the corn is in. 
In the western counties, planting is just 

ing under a 

Precipitation, ichita and vicinity: 
Jan. 1 to date, 12.22 inches; normal, same~ 
period, 8.63. 


LOCAL PRICES AND RECEIPTS 


Prices paid farmers: wheat, No. 1 
hard, $2.70@2.80 bu (nominal); shelled 
corn, $1.70@1.80; ear corn, $1.65@1.90; 
oats, 70@75e; Kafir, $1.40@1.45; rye, 
$1.25@1.35 (nominal). 

Wholesale prices: flour, best patent, 
$12.80 bbl; shorts, $2.40@2.50 per 100 
Ibs; mill-run, $2.20@2.25; bran, $2@2.05. 

Wichita retail feed store prices: shorts, 
$2.60@2.70 per 100 Ibs; mill-run, $2.35@ 
245; bran, $2.15@2.25; corn chop, $3.40 
@3.45; chop and bran mixed, $3.15@3.20; 
barley chop, $2.80@2.85; shelled corn, 
$1.85@1.90 bu; oats, 95@97c. 

Wichita grain receipts, May 5-9, inclu- 
sive, by cars, with comparison for same 
period last year: Wheat 50 cars, last 
year 23; corn 2, last year 30; oats 7, last 
year 12; Kafir, 2; rye, 2 

NOTES 

J. H. Moore, president of the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., has returned from Chi- 
cago. 

W. T. Voils, vice-president of the 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, 
was here this week. 

The Panhandle Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting in Ama- 
rillo, Texas, May 19. 

Millfeeds are generally slow, although 
a few reports indicate a fair to good de- 
mand. Unlike flour, millfeed values ad- 
vanced about 10c per 100 lbs. Quota- 
tions: shorts, $2.35@2.50 per 100 lbs; 
mill-run, $2.10@2.20; bran, $1.90@2,—in 
straight or mixed cars, delivered Kansas 
City rate points. 

Total precipitation in Wichita and 
vicinity during the period, Jan. 1 to May 
15, 1919, was exceeded in but five in- 
stances for a like period during the last 
$1 years, according to information fur- 
nished by the local office of the United 
States weather bureau. Up to May 15, 
1919, 11.39 inches of rain had fallen. 

Ways of handling Kansas’ 1919 wheat 
crop and of preventing car blockades in 
Wichita during the new-crop movement 
were discussed at a conference here last 
week under the direction of a commis- 
sion representing the Bureau of Markets 
of the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and was attended by rep- 
resentatives of the United States Rail- 
road Administration, directors of the 
Wichita Board of Commerce, and local 
millers and grain men. Those represent- 
ing the commission from Washington 
were W. J. Niegarth, Elmer Hutchinson, 
J. W. Sherthill, R. T. Miles, E. L. Mor- 
ris, W. J. Manley, and R. S. Hurd. Mr. 
Hurd is vice-president of the Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita. 


Pending Trade-Marks 
The following trade-marks have been 
for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 
“Doughboy”; No. 115,570. Owner, Kehlor 
Flour Mills Co., St. Louis. Used on wheat 


flour. 
“Whippet,” 116,404, 





and figure of; No. 


Owner, Chippewa Milling Co., Montevideo, 
Minn, Used on wheat flour. 
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The output of flour by the Chicago 
mills for the week ending May 17 was 
estimated at 20,500 bbls, or 69 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 21,250, or 76 
per cent, last week, 9,250, or 24 per cent, 
in 1918, and 23,750, or 91 per cent, in 
1917. 

The rulings of the Grain Corporation 
announced this week, and the volume of 
gossip in the daily papers to the effect 
that flour prices were going to decline 
regardless of wheat supplies and cost 
of same have had a depressing effect on 
flour sales, which are much below normal. 

The possibilities of further sudden 
changes in the Grain Corporation’s rul- 
ings, the strike here by bakers and de- 
livery drivers, also the fact that drivers 
of milk wagons have quit work, de- 
manding an advance of $9 week, have 
upset the milling and flour business. 

The bakers claim, and have proved, 
that they can produce from 10 to 50 per 
cent of their usual products with the 
help they now have, but the trouble is 
in making delivery. How long em- 
ployees now obtainable can work such 
long hours is also a problem. Some bak- 
ers that ordinarily carry flour stocks 
sufficient to last them until the end of 
the crop, have just about a month’s sup- 
ply under ordinary conditions. 

The determination of the bakery own- 
ers to refuse to grant the scale of wages 
asked, and the firm stand on the part of 
the employees not to return to the bake- 
shops until they can obtain the compen- 
sation asked for, keep down sales of 
flour for bakery consumption. 

There is more flour offered from the 
Southwest than for some time. An oc- 
casional mill in the interior of Kansas 
has quoted 95 per cent patent as low as 
$12@12.25, jute or cotton, Chicago; a 
nominal range is $12.25@12.65. One or 
two Minneapolis mills still keep their 
men off the road in this territory, and 
are not offering quotations.. Road men 
claim that it is not unusual for bakers, 
when called upon for an order, to re- 
quest the mill representative to resell 
flour that is due them. 

The announcement by the Grain Cor- 
poration that there will be no further 
purchases of rye and barley flour had 
the effect of lowering quotations not 
only on the rye grain but the flour as 
well. Some of the buyers here contend 
today that they can purchase white pat- 
ent rye flour as low as $8.10, jute, Chi- 


cago. 
CASH WHEAT PRICES LOWER 


The Grain Corporation is to sell wheat 
to millers from May 20 to 31. No. 1 
northern wheat is to be sold here. There 
are only 588,000 bus of the three grades 
of this wheat here, but Duluth and Buf- 
falo have good stocks, and they will be 
sold. Millers here say they do not think 
that the durum wheat, which is to be 
sold at Minneapolis, will cut any figure. 
It is not generally wanted. 

Cash wheat prices, which recently were 
around $2.95, have dropped to $2.46@ 
2.52 here for No. 1 northern, or only Ic 
over the government price. The latter 
is 19¢ over cost basis, which covers cost 
and insurance since it was purchased. 


lL. F. GATES IN WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


President L. F. Gates, of the Board 
of Trade, was in New York this week 
,- conference with Howard B. Jackson, 

ce-president of the Grain Corporation 
cago, and Julius H. Barnes. Mr. 
Seabee was anxious to know about the 
condition of the grain trade in Chicago. 
Wheat-trading was also discussed at 


eat length with. him and others. Mr. 
Gates keeps thoroughly posted as to con- 
ditions here, and is able to tell what they 
are at all times. 


MILL AND ELEVATOR PROPERTY SOLD 

A bid of $60,000 on the mill and ele- 
vator owned by L. E. Slick & Co., Bloom- 
ington, Ill, was offered at the bank- 
ruptcy sale, May 17, by C. F. Scholer, a 
Bloomington grain dealer, which was 
about one-third the appraised valuation 
of the property. 

The mill for a number of years was 
prominent in producing wheat flour, 
especially soft grades. The property has 
changed hands three or four times within 
the last four or five years. Just what 
will be done with the mill has not been 
announced by the new owners. 


CONTRACT CORN RELEASED 


Of the 514,000 bus of contract corn in 
store here at the beginning of last week, 
receipts for 261,000 bus were canceled 
in the first three days, most of it going 
to the industries. Commission houses 
that took in the corn May 1 on purchases 
for this month’s delivery sold the greater 
part of it to cash handlers, being re- 
quested to do so by the enforcement 
committee of the Food Administration, 
as they were unable to show wherein 
they had any use for the cash corn. 

A larger movement is expected next 
week, as farmers usually sell fairly after 
corn-planting. Supplies are so light that 
it will be a good thing for the trade to 
have an enlarged movement. 


RESTRICTIONS ON CORN~TRADING 


Julius H. Barnes, acting for the Food 
Administration, has requested President 
L. F. Gates, of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, to reinstate the restrictions on 
corn-trading limiting the individual open 
interest to 200,000 bus, or the same as 
were on last year. The request was made 
at a conference between Messrs. Barnes 
and Gates at New York last Friday. 
President Gates says he will take the 
question before the Board of Trade di- 
rectors. 

Mr. Barnes was presented with a list 
of open trades, and after scanning them 
said that while there were many that 
seemed to be hedging operations, there 
were some which suggested a violation of 
the hoarding act of 1917. He also ad- 
mitted that the lines were not large, be- 
ing below the average for this season. 
The restrictions are to remain until peace 
is proclaimed. 


GRAIN HOUSE HALF CENTURY OLD 


H. W. Rogers & Bro., who have been in 
the grain and seed business here for 52 
years and conducted the oldest grain 
house on the Board of Trade, have 
turned over the business to the Rogers 
Grain Co. Henry W. Rogers has the 
third oldest ae on the Board of 
Trade, having joined in 1862. He is a 
bachelor, and is 87 years old. James C. 
_— joined in 1864, and is 77 years 
1 


The house has made a wonderful rec- 
ord, having successfully weathered all 
financial panics, war flurries and failures 
in the grain trade. Since March, 1867, 
the firm has been H. W. Rogers and 
Bro. H. W. Rogers was a director of 
the Board of Trade early in the seven- 
ties and its president in 1881. J. C. 
Rogers was vice-president in 1906-7. 

George E. Marcy, president of the 
Armour Grain Co., received the rudi- 
ments of the grain trade with the Rogers 
house, starting there in 1879 as a mes- 
senger boy at a salary of $4 a week. 
F ©. Winands, who is now in business 
for himself on the Board of Trade, also 
graduated from the same house. 

Some of the men who have taken over 
the business as the Rogers Grain Co. 
have been connected with the house since 
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1884. H. H. Newell, vice-president and 
general manager, started in 1885. J. J. 
Kemp, its president, lived for many 
years at Lexington, Ill., and is now in 
the grain trade at Bloomington. F. E. 
Glover, secretary and treasurer of the 
new company, started with the house in 
1888. 
NOTES 


The Corn Products Co. has 500,000 bus 
of Argentine corn afloat in New York, 
and more coming. 

The Quaker Oats Co. has bought part 
of a cargo of Argentine corn, which is to 
be used at its eastern plant. 

H. R. McLaughlin, Chicago manager 
Washburn-Crosby Co., was able to sit up 
a few minutes yesterday. When able to 
travel he will be given a vacation, which 
will probably last until Jan. 1. 

The steamer D. R. Hanna, with a 
cargo of wheat from Duluth to Buffalo, 
was sunk in Thunder Bay, Lake Huron, 
May 16, in collision with another freight- 
er. The wheat was owned by the govern- 
ment. 

Barley held here and at Milwaukee by 
the Grain Corporation has been loaded 
out for shipment to Newport News and 
Philadelphia for export. There were 
2,272,000 bus barley held here at the be- 
ginning of the week. 

Grain men throughout the country are 
buying Board of Trade memberships 
here, and many of the older members 
are selling out. This is making mem- 
berships scarce. A few months ago they 
were held at $3,000, and now they are 
selling at $8,875. 

John J. Stream, formerly head of the 
coarse grain division of the Food Ad- 
ministration, says that were it possible 
to trade in wheat on the exchanges, 
with a minimum of $2.26 at Chicago, he 
believes Mr. Barnes would favor the 
movement, as it would materially assist 
in marketing the 1919 wheat crop. 


Among visitors this week were H. R. 
Ward, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, on his way home from the 
South and East; H. V. Nye, sales-man- 
ager Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., re- 
turning from Minneapolis; Charles. F. 
Hawe, of the American Hominy Co., 
Decatur, Ill., on a business trip in the 
Northwest. 

The corn mill and storage plant built 
by the Washburn-Crosby Co., at Clear- 
ing, Ill, which was in operation for a 


few months and was shut down late last~ 


year for an indefinite time, has been 
sold to a Michigan concern and will 
hereafter be used for the handling of 
peas, beans, and feedingstuffs, but not in 
the manufacturing of any grain prod- 
ucts. The mill machinery will be re- 
moved by the Washburn-Crosby Co. 


A case is being heard by Judge Landis, 
of the United States federal court, Chi- 
cago, against Cherry Bros., a local con- 
cern that owned two grocery stores, and 
became involved in an_ indebtedness 
amounting to $28,326, and borrowed 
money amounting to something like $22,- 
000. Among the creditors on flour ave 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., $577.50; Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., $1,815; Palmer 
Flour Co., $550; New Century Co., $312. 


The proposed advance in commission 
rates is to be voted on May 26. The new 
rates are to be $12.50 per 5,000 bus, or 
, of Ie per bu, for non-members, and 
$6.25, or Ye hy bu, for members. Rates 
for privileged trading are to be 25c per 
5,000 bus for both members and non- 
members. All trades are to be on a bro- 
kerage basis, 75c for 5,000 bus of grain. 
The brokerage and the commission propo- 
sitions are to be voted on at the same 
time. 

Traders in the Northwest have been 
heavy sellers of rye futures here this 
week, which had a depressing effect on 
values. Recently rye was up to $1.81, 
and sold this week as low as $1.46. De- 
liveries on May contract for the week 
were over 100,000 bus. All the rye owned 
by the Grain Corporation here has been 
shipped out. Stocks at the beginnin 
the week were 1,668,000 bus. Millers 
were fair buyers, paying 1@2c over the 
July for the cash grain. 





The second official forecast of India’s 
linseed crop of 1918-19 indicates. 1,841,- 
000 acres, a decrease of 1,841,000 from 
1917-18. 
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WISCONSIN 

Muwavuxez, W1s., May 17.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 
10,500 this week, representing 58 per cent 
of capacity, compared with none last 
week. A year ago, mills with a capacity 
of 16,000 bbls turned out 9,000, or 56 
per cent. The rye flour production this 
week was 8,016 bbls, compared with 7,400 
last week and 3,500 last year. 

Flour business showed considerable im- 
provement. Orders came in freely, and 
inquiry from all sections was good. Mills 
were not seeking business early in the 
week, but later, when they went after it, 
were able to make satisfactory bookings. 
Stocks of flour here are not heavy. Ship- 
ping directions came in freely. 

Millers quoted choice city brands of 
hard spring patents at $13, and straight 
at $12.60, in cotton. 

There was a good demand for clear. 
Millers have considerable booked ahead, 
and have plenty of loading orders on 
hand. Prices were quoted at $10.50@ 
10:65, in cotton, 

The domestic demand for rye flour im- 
proved, orders coming from all sections, 
especially from the East and Southwest. 
Mills have good government contracts, 
and ground quite heavily this week. 
Quotations were $8.80@9.35 for white, 
$7.75@8 for straight, and $6.50@6.75 for 
dark, in cotton. 

The call for corn flour was slow. 
Stocks on hand are sufficient to meet re- 
quirements. The high price of milling 
corn does not permit of much business 
being done. Corn meal was slow, but the 
demand for grits was good. Corn flour 
was quoted at $3.85, corn meal $3.75 and 
grits $3.75, per 100 lbs, cotton. There 
was some demand for grits for export. 

Jobbers reported a good demand for 
Kansas patent, and bakers and grocers 
were good buyers. Stocks here are light, 
but bakers have plenty on hand. Prices 
were quoted at $12.85@13, in cotton. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for feed was slow, and ship- 
pers reported but little business. The 
trade generally is backing away from 
bran, believing that prices will be lower. 
Offerings from northwestern mills - were 
more free, while those in the Southwest 
were willing to sell for May shipment. 
Prices have declined over $1 ton. June 
feed was liberally discounted, but buy- 
ers were not interested. Heavy feeds 


were in fairly good request, most mills , 


being sold ahead for May and first half 
of June. Eastern business quiet, as feed 
that was bought during April is now 
arriving and has relieved the situation. 

State trade was quiet. Most country 
dealers have moderate stocks, and do not 
expect to be in the market for some 
time. Hominy feed was in demand, but 
offerings light. Screenings were slow, 
only the very choice being salable. 


NOTES 


H. V. Nye, of the Omaha (Neb.) 
Flour Mills Co., was here this week. 

K. L. Burnes and A. M. Keniston, of 
the Globe Milling Co., Watertown, were 
on ’change this week. 

The Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., Mil- 
waukee, is starting work on additions and 
enlargements which will cost about 
$75,000. 

Edward Kleist, Appleton, has pur- 
chased the Sassman flour and feed store 
at Black Creek, and took possession 
May 16. 

Korber & Wunderlin, Platteville, were 
obliged to close their flour mill for a 
week because of the crystallization of a 
large lug. 

George W. Brooks, feed dealer, Omro, 
has filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy, scheduling liabilities at $23,156 
and claiming assets of $16,402, with ex- 
emptions of $1,315. 

I. W. York & Co., Portage, have sold 
their elevator, warehouse and flour and 
feed business at Kilbourn City to the 
Kilbourn Equity Exchange, which will 
take possession June 1. 

Henry Brockbank, a Milwaukee ad- 


-vertising expert, who for many years 


was advertising manager of the Atlas 
Flour Mills, died suddenly this week fol- 
lowing a stroke of apoplexy. 

The National Industrial Traffic League 
of America has selected Milwaukee as 
the seat of its annual convention for 
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1919, which will be held June 11-13. 
About 750 delegates are expected. 

The Grain Receivers’ Association of the 
Chamber of Commerce, at its annual 
meeting held May 14, elected E. H. 
Hiemke oe Walter C. Holstein 
vice-president and A. L. Flanagan sec- 
retary and treasurer. Frank Delaney, 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, gave a 
talk on government rules affecting grain 
to arrive. 

Secretary Lachmann, of the Wiscon- 
sin State Millers’ Association, advises 
that the midsummer meeting of the as- 
sociation will be held the latter part of 
June, and a questionnaire has been sent 
to members inquiring as to their choice 
of location and the date of the meeting, 
and also topics for discussion. In all 
probability the meeting will be held at 
the Valley Inn, Neenah. No better loca- 
tion could be selected. 

A bill providing for special distribu- 
tion warehouses to be operated by coun- 
ties has been killed by the Wisconsin 
legislature. The proposed law sought to 
authorize county boards of supervisors 
to appropriate not more than $10,000 to 
build and operate elevators, buy and sell 
seed, etc. The system of municipal 
warehouses was to have been under the 
supervision of the state department of 
agriculture and the immediate direction 
of the county agricultural agent. The 
elevators were to do business at cost. 

H. N. Wuson. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., May 17.—Flour 
buyers are virtually out of the market. 
Many jobbers who anticipated making 
purchases for June and July require- 
ments are now of the opinion that the 
present stocks will care for their needs 
until new-crop flour is available. _A 
number of the larger concerns report 
that their salesmen have secured no new 
business during the past week or 10 
days. 

While occasional lots of flour are of- 
fered by mills at reduced prices, the mar- 
ket generally is unchanged. Washington 
and Oregon straight grade is offered at 
$11.50@11.70 bbl; cut-off, $10.90@11.20; 
Dakota and Kansas, $13.90@14.50; Mon- 
tana straight grade, $12@13,—in 98's, 
cotton, delivered San Francisco. 

The demand for millfeed is less active 
than is usual at this season. Feeders, 
however, are expected to enter the mar- 
ket shortly for more liberal quantities as 
the supply of green feed is about ex- 
hausted. Offerings of bran and mill-run 
from the north are quite plentiful. Mid- 
dlings are somewhat scarce. Prices: bran, 
$42@43 ton; mill-run, $42@44; mid- 
dlings, $58@60. 

Several cars of new-crop wheat from 
the Imperial Valley in southern Cali- 
fornia have been received at Los Angeles. 
It is reported that the price paid was 
$3.75 per 100 lbs. 


PACIFIC DELEGATION AT WASHINGTON 


Frederick J. Koster, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, has returned to 
San Francisco after several months in 
the East, during which he headed the 
Pacific Coast delegation at the export- 
import rate conference in Washington. 
In discussing this conference, Mr. Koster 
said: 

“The cities of the Pacific Coast pre- 
sented a united front, with community 
interests subordinated to those of the en- 
tire West. The railroad officials expressed 
entire sympathy with the representations 
of the Pacific Coast, and a strong dele- 
gation, headed by John S. Willis and C. 
P. Converse, of the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce, remained in Washing- 
ton to see the matter through.” 


BAKERS, DRIVERS AND SALESMEN STRIKE 


Bread is at a premium at Oakland as 
the result of a strike of 150 bakers and 
drivers of Bakers’ Local 119 and Drivers’ 
and Salesmen’s Local 432, to secure the 
$6 wage and eight-hour day provided for 
in the new agreement of May 5. The 
action came as a result of conferences 
with the employers, which resulted in all 
but the largest shops in the county com- 
ing to an agreement with the bakers. 

A meeting of the strikers was held at 
the Oakland Labor Temple, when matters 
of strike policy and offers from the em- 
seepete were taken up. Backed by in- 

orsements of the Teamsters’ Interna- 
tional, the Joint Council of Teamsters of 


Alameda County and the Oakland Cen- 
tral Labor Council, the bakers declare 
that they will continue on strike until 
their demands are met. 


BREAD MAY COST MORE 


That the demands of the union in the 
bread-making industry at Oakland, if 
successful, may force the San Francisco 
= to pay more than 10c a loaf for 

read is admitted by Secretary William 
M. Foley, of the Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, who said ee 

“Investigation recently by the legisla- 
tive committee established that it costs 
us 7.6c a loaf to manufacture bread which 
we now sell for approximately 9c to the 
retailers, who charge the public 10ec for 
the loaf delivered. An increased wage 
scale for bakers and drivers will force 
us to add at least a cent a loaf, and the 
public will have to pay the increase.” 


NOTES 


Governor Stephens has signed Senate 
bill 408, which makes the state market 
director removable at the will of the gov- 
ernor. Heretofore it required a two- 
thirds majority of the legislature to re- 
move that official. 

The Grosjean Rice Mill Co. has pur- 
chased from E. W. Newall a tract of 
land at the head of Islais Creek, where 
a large rice mill and warehouse will be 
erected at once. The property has a 
frontage of 362 feet on the channel, a 
depth of 800 feet, and abuts on the main 
line of the Southern Pacific. The pur- 
chase price is reported to have been 
$150,000. 

Mrs. Harriet Ingils, widow of John A. 
Ingils, who met his death in an elevator 
accident at the Merchants’ Exchange 
Building last summer, has been awarded 
$1,000 by the California Industrial Acci- 
dent Commission. At the time of his 
death, Mr. Ingils, president of the 
Graves-Ingils Baking Co., was on his 
way to attend a meeting of the California 
Bakers’ Association. He had been in- 
sured as an executive officer of the bak- 
ery, and attending a meeting of bakers 
was interpreted by the commission as 
being in the course of his employment. 





South Africa Wheat Shortage 

Wasuinoton, D. C., May 17.—Accord- 
ing to the American vice consul at Cape 
Town, Union of South Africa, in a report 
to the Department of State, it is esti- 
mated that there will be a shortage of 
1,500,000 bus in the quantity of wheat 
needed for domestic consumption by 
South Africa, At the beginning of the 
wheat harvest in December, 1918, the esti- 
mated yield of wheat was 8,500,000 bus, 
or about 10 per cent below normal, as 
the annual consumption is approximately 
10,000,000 bus. 

In 1913, the year before the world-war 
began, the imports of wheat by the Union 
of South Africa amounted to 5,349,666 
bus. Since that year, owing to transport 
difficulties, the imports have decreased, 
amounting in the first 10 months of 1918 
to only 1,040,642 bus. Meanwhile the 
acreage of native wheat increased from 
an average of 747,564 acres during the 
four-year period 1913-16 to 952,966 esti- 
mated acres in 1918-19, or 27 per cent. 

According to statistics for 1913-16, 
more wheat was imported from Australia 
than from any other country, except in 
1915, when the imports from the United 
States amounted to 2,075,333 bus, com- 
pared with 55,000 in 1913 and 77,000 in 
1914. Since 1915 the imports from the 
United States have decreased to negli- 
gible quantities. In 1916 Australia re- 
— its former place as leader in the 

outh African wheat trade, with 2,643,- 
666 bus, its nearest competitor being Ar- 
gentina, with 608,666. 

The following table gives the wheat 
imports by countries, in bushels, for 
1913-16, and the total-imports for 1917 
and the first 10 months of 1918: 

From— 1913 1914 1915 1916 


Argentina, 260,333 ...... 924,000 608,666 
Australia 4,620,000 3,395,333 121,000 2,643,666 


Canada... 414,333 300,666 333,333 173,333 
U. States. 655,000 77,000 2,075,333 304,333 
All others, ....6. ceceee 117,333 128,333 





Totals. .6,349,666 3,772,999 3,570,999 3,758,331 
Totals: 1917, 2,694,584; January-October, 
1918, 1,040,642. 
Joun J. Marrran. 





A membership in the Duluth Board of 
Trade last week sold at $4,750. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututu, Miyn., May 19.—The action 
of the Grain Corporation looking to 
checking the advance in flour prices has 
upset the trade and caused a talling off 
in demand. With market conditions un- 
certain, buyers lack confidence and will 
not operate. Those with stocks on hand 
or supplies purchased are calling for 
delivery and working down their orders. © 
Those not contracted ahead are taking 
only enough to keep them going. 

The durum mill is out of the market, 
being sold up, and trading in durum 
flour is at a standstill. Grinding is pro- 
ceeding at fair capacity to fill outstand- 
ing orders, 

Rye flour is dull. A few small lots 
are taken by buyers who must have them; 
aside from that, business is confined to 
filling old orders. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
34,915 bbls flour, or 94 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 34,270, or 93 per cent, 
the previous week, and 7,430, or 21 per 
cent, a year ago. 

Demand last week for millfeed was 
fair, but local mills have none to offer. 


BOATLOAD OF GOVERNMENT WHEAT SINKS 


The D. R. Hanna, which left here early 
last week with 377,000 bus durum wheat, 
for Buffalo, was sunk in a collision with 
another boat, Friday, in Thunder Bay. 
The contents and boat are a total loss, 
the value of the cargo being nearly $1,- 
000,000 and of the boat more than $500,- 
000. The crew was saved, 

The Grain Corporation has always car- 
ried its own insurance, and the loss on 
the steamer Hanna was the first it has 
had to undergo, but will make a consid- 
erable hole in savings of insurance costs. 


NOTES 


Total receipts of grain from Aug. 1 to 
date have been 113,169,000 bus, against 
32,370,000 the year previous. 

Some Canadian wheat has arrived by 
rail for the Grain Corporation account, 
and will be turned over to mills. 

Trading in oats is light, and receipts 
and shipments are light. The call for 
barley and the bids show improvement, 
and the result is seen in increased re- 
ceipts. 

Ely Salyards, son of H. F. Salyards, 
vice-president of the Duluth Board of 
Trade, who returned from France a short 
time ago, has applied for membership in 
the Duluth Board of Trade. 


Rye futures showed a weak undertone 
last week, with selling pressure and poor 
support conspicuous. The July broke 
17%,c, but today firmed up several cents. 
Business is hard to negotiate. 


Boat loadings not yet reported by ele- 
vators, amounting to 784,000 bus wheat, 
and further shipments today of 765,000 
bus, leave but 3,550,000 bus in Duluth- 
Superior houses. Shipping continues ac- 
tive. 


E. H. Conkey, of Minneapolis, Grain 
Corporation representative, was here last 
week on his way to Winnipeg, where he 
went to buy grain to be shipped into the 
ae States for reselling to American 
millers. 


Members of the Duluth Board of Trade 
will vote next Saturday on a change in 
the rules which will make the contract 
grade of barley in Duluth No. 2 of the 
Minnesota grades, with No. 3 deliverable 
at a penalty of 5c per bu. 


Most of the flour sheds are now ship- 
ping flour and feed to the East by boat. 
The package freight boats have not had 
the usual amount of stuff to move. One 
reason assigned for this is that a large 
amount of flour is moving via Chicago, 
due to the fact that the mills that bought 
several million bushels of government 
grain here are using the transit privi- 
lege which applies via Chicago. 

Commissioners Jacobson and Putnam, 
of the Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion, were in Duluth Thursday conferring 
with Duluth grain men relative to the 
manner of administering the law passed 
at the last session of the legislature with 
reference to the sampling of cars of 
grain. It is provided that the state may 
engage in sampling for owners who may 
desire samples furnished by the state, 
and the owner or his agent may also 
sample under rules prescribed by the 
commission. F 
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While there were some scattering sales 
of flour this week, the market showed in- 
creased inactivity because the closer ap- 
proach of the end of the crop, coupled 
with the uncertainty of the whole situa- 
tion, tends to keep buyers out of the 
market, particularly when there seem to 
be sufficient stocks either on hand or in 
transit to meet the bulk of the require- 
ments for the present crop year. 

Theconferences between the millers, 
flour distributors and the wheat director, 
Julius A. Barnes, had the effect of in- 
creasing the feeling of uncertainty, and 
the wheat director’s statement that he 
would sell wheat at 19c over the basic 
minimum, for the purpose of further re- 
ducing the price of flour, naturally added 
to the buyers’ belief that purchases could 
be made later on at lower levels, but 
despite all this pressure there was very 
little apparent reduction in flour prices 
by mills, doubtless because most of them 
are well booked ahead and have little to 
offer. 

Some mills, however, evidently finding 
they had some cheap wheat on hand, 
made substantial reductions in prices 
which brought them to a level of about 
$1 under those prevailing 10 days ago, 
but even then buyers could not be inter- 
ested. Resales are still a strong factor 
in the local market, and both spring and 
Kansas flours are being offered at around 
$11.85, jute, which is about 65c bbl below 
the low limit of mill offers and $1 below 
the high side of the range. 

Some Minnesota mills are offering flour 
for July shipment as low as $11.90, jute, 
subject to the Grain Corporation fur- 
nishing them with wheat, but even at this 
low figure it was not found that any busi- 
ness had resulted, and about the only 
effect it could possibly have would be one 
of a downward pressure upon prices. 

The export situation is no less confus- 
ing ‘than the domestic, for while the 
Wheat Export Co. had been buying some 
fair lines of corn and oat products dur- 
ing the last two weeks it very promptly 
withdrew from the market on Wednes- 
day. There are statements from various 
quarters that the importing countries will 
be able to meet their own food require- 
ments to a sufficient extent after July 1 
to warrant a cessation in the relief work 
which has been carried on from here for 
the last three years. 

The present European political situa- 
tion is also doubtless having its effect, 
because it is obvious that foodstuffs or 
the lack of them will play no small part 
in Germany’s attitude toward the peace 
terms she has been offered. There seems 
to be some business with the West In- 
dian islands, but only in limited quanti- 
ties, although indications are that the 
situation there is improving. 

Corn goods were inactive, as the export 
demand for these seems to have also de- 
creased. Such purchases as have been 
made during the last two weeks by the 
Wheat Export Co. were at such low lev- 
els that, in view of the then prevailing 

rices of corn, the trade is at a loss to 
ee how mills could offer at $7.70 bbl 
for export, when domestic prices were 
30@40c more. 

Following are the prices at which mills 
generally offered last week: fancy spring 

atent, $13.50@13.75; standard patent, 

12.10@12.75; first clear, $10.25@10.60; 

winter straight, $11.25@11.75; Kansas 
a $12@12.90; rye, $8.50@9,—all in 
ute. 


Corn meal, both white and yellow gran- 
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ulated, was quoted at $4.25, and corn 
flour $4@4.25, per 100 lbs. 


A NEW MILL FOR NEW JERSEY 


One of the most complete small mill- 
ing plants in the East, if not in the 
entire country, is that recently completed 
for the Clifton (N. J.) Cereal Mills Co. 
The building, which is located advanta- 
geously on the Erie Railroad, possesses 
excellent facilities for shipping to the 
territory immediately surrounding it, and 
its close proximity to seaboard furnishes 
it the best opportunities to make quick 
deliveries for export. 

The construction is of the character 
known as “daylight,” being composed en- 
tirely of steel, brick, concrete and glass. 
The latter, reaching almost from floor to 
ceiling, furnishes excellent light through- 
out the entire plant, which is of four 
stories, witn an elevator capacity of 50,- 
000 bus, fully equipped to expeditiously 
handle the grain. 

The machinery equipment was _in- 
stalled by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
and consists of the following: two In- 
vincible grain separators; two No. 7 In- 
vincible scourers; a milling separator; 
eight double stands of Allis rolls, 9x30 
and 9x36 inches in size, arranged for six 
breaks and four reductions;. two No. 
1070 Allis sifters; four No. 2 Beall de- 
germinators; two, Nordyke & Marmon 
120-bu driers; four specially built hom- 
iny reels; six 8-foot x 32-inch Allis reels; 
nine Beall aspirators; six Eureka dust 
collectors; one 26-inch Sprout, Waldron 
attrition mill; three packers; and a Rich- 
ardson automatic scale. 

In addition to the mill building there 
is in course of construction a warehouse 
40x100, and capable of storing 10,000 
bbls of flour, which, with an office build- 
ing located close by, completes a very 
tight little plant. At the present time 
this plant is running principally on corn 
goods and rye, but can be easily shifted 
to wheat when the conditions warrant. 

The officers of this company are L. A. 
Viviano president, J. N. Claybrook vice- 
president, L. F. Orbe treasurer and gen- 
eral manager, and J. W. Messick secre- 
tary and manager of sales, all of whom 
are well known in the eastern flour 
trade. 

NOTES 

Edward F. Emmons, of the Simonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., Kansas City, 
called at this office this week. 


At the meeting of the New York Flour 
Club, held Tuesday, 18 new members were 
elected, bringing the total membership 
to 186. 

As one member of the New York flour 
trade put it this week, the only demand 
for clears was that they be taken away 
from the docks. 

T. Herbert Medill, of T. S. Medill & 
Sons, flour importers, London, England, 
who has been in the United States for 
some time past, spent this week in New 
York. 

H. E. Marshall, who for the past two 
years has handled the export business of 
the New York office of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., has recently returned to the 
Minneapolis office of that company. 

The matter of forming a federation of 
flour clubs is now well in hand, and it is 
purposed to call the committees of the 
various organizations together in the near 
future for the purpose of perfecting the 
organization. 

The Wheat Export Co., which has been 
a purchaser of corn and oat products 
during the last few weeks, announced to 
those offering goods this week that for 
the present at least it was out of the 
market. 

Announcement has recently been made 
by the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington that the provisions of the 
pure food law will again be applied to 
bread, to the extent that no bread from 
substitutes for wheat flour shall be sold 
as wheat bread. 

Joseph W. Ganong, Portland, Oregon, 
had several members of the millers’ com- 
mittee who visited New York this week 
badly mixed up as to time, because he 
refused to change his watch to the east- 
ern time basis. In consequence, some of 
his companions actually went to bed at 
3 a.m., when they thought they were re- 
tiring at midnight. 

In addition to those millers who were 
directly engaged in the conference with 
Julius Barnes this week there were, as 
visitors to New York, C. B. Warkentin, 
president Newton (Kansas) Milling & 
Elevator Co., Karl E. Humphrey, secre- 
tary and treasurer El Reno (Okla.) Mill 
& Elevator Co., L. S. Meyer, general 
manager John F. Meyer & Sons Milling 
Co., Springfield, Mo., E. S. Rea, manager 
Rea-Patterson Milling Co., Coffeyville, 
Kansas, and August J. Bulte, vice- 


president of Larabee Flour Mills Corpo- 


ration, Hutchinson, Kansas. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., May 17.—Rochester 
mills ground 13,700 bbls flour this week, 
or 74 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 14,100, or 76 per cent, last week. 
Of this aggregate, 12,100 bbls were 


spring, 900 winter and 700 rye. 

The flour market is slow, with but little 
inquiry. The reason is not far to seek. 
Julius Barnes’s statement, following the 
conference with his colleagues two or 
three days ago, that the prices of wheat 
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flour and bread must be regulated down- 
ward did what was intended. 

There is a rather strong feeling that 
about the only effect the government can 
accomplish is psychological, by discour- 
aging the tendency of consumers to over- 
buy in anticipation of a shortage. So 
far as the actual revision of price is con- 
cerned, millers are getting calloused to 
announcements. The certainty is that 
there is a scarcity of wheat, and under 
such conditions the logic of cheaper flour 
is not. quite clear. 

Most mills here have discontinued quo- 
tations, principally for the reason that 
they will take on little or no new busi- 
ness until there is more wheat in sight. 
This does not mean that prices have 
weakened. On the contrary, there is little 
change. 

Most mills have sent in requisitions to 
the Grain Corporation for wheat to carry 
them through, along with a mass of de- 
tailed information that was once sup- 
posed to be of a private nature. How- 
ever, no one seems at all sure that the 
wheat will be forthcoming. 

The situation of the winter wheat mill- 
ers is the most serious. The wheat has 
dribbled in, in small lots, from the farm- 
ers, with an occasional car shipped in 
from the outside, but this intermittent 
flow is now checking. What will happen 
to winter wheat millers here unless a 
supply is tapped in some unexpected 
quarter is plain enough. 

Appended are the nominal quotations 
on hard wheat flour, but it would be diffi- 
cult to buy much at these or any- other 
prices: short patents, $13 bbl, cotton 1/.’s, 
Boston; bakers patent, $12.75; first clear, 
$11.50; second clear, $7.45, jute, Boston. 

Soft wheat millers withhold all quota- 
tions for the present, but assert that 
prices under present conditions should 
advance. The tone of rye flour is easier, 
and prices are off about 50c from last 
week. Best white brands are quoted at 
$9@9.10 bbl, cotton 14.’s, Boston. 

Demand for bran has declined, and 
quotations are a trifle lower. Prices of 
heavier feeds are working higher, with 
middlings at the top notch of the season. 
Principal quotations: spring bran, $46@ 
46.50 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; winter 
bran, local, $48@50; spring middlings, 
$52@55, sacked, Boston; winter mid- 
dlings, local, $50@52; rye feed, local, $46; 
corn meal, feeding grade, small lots, local, 
$76, sacked. 

NOTES 


George F. Fien, of the Macauley-Fien 
Milling Co., is making an automobile trip 
through the East. 


Many farmers in western New York 
have not sowed an acre of oats. If the 
rain persists much longer, there will be 
no further attempt to sow spring grain. 


The Jewish Co-operative Association, 
organized some months ago, is about 
ready to begin baking operations. A 
place has been leased and three ovens 
will be used, with a daily capacity of 
3,500 loaves, which will be put out at a 
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material saving to members of the asso- 
ciation, it is claimed. About 600 families 
are interested in the venture. 

Officers of the Rochester Bakers’ Union 
14: president, Adel Fischer; vice-presi- 
dent, Frank Schwind; recording secre- 
tary, John Rosenzweig; financial secre- 
tary, Leo Schlemmer; treasurer, Edwin 





C. Zahn. Trustees: Lorenz Hopfenmul- 
ler, Adolph Singer, Fred Boehmer. 
T. W. Kwapp. 
BUFFALO 


Burrawo, N. Y., May 17.—The stren- 
uous effort which the newspapers report 
on the part of the Grain Corporation to 
reduce prices, or perhaps more properly 
speaking, to curb advances, has resulted 
in knocking the trade in flour as dead as 
a smelt. Unfortunately, the reading 
public is misinformed of the exact sit- 
uation and does not understand that it 
is impossible to reduce the price of flour 
until there is a reduction in the price of 
wheat, and that the latter can hardly 
come about until the new crop begins to 
appear on the market, 60 days hence. 

The effort of the Grain Corporation 
undoubtedly has been to prevent the 
soaring of prices above the established 
fair wheat price, plus carrying charges. 
This fair wheat price today, to cover 
shipments made 30 days hence, would be 
practically $2.55 bu at Buffalo, which 
would mean about $12.75 bbl for flour 
in sacks, delivered at Atlantic seaboard 
in carload quantities. It would mean 
a retail price of about $13.25@13.50 in 
paper sacks throughout the East. These 
prices are not out of line with present 
quotations, and therefore it will be seen 
that the flour price of today.is not in- 
flated beyond the fair wheat price, and 
that the profiteering which is so much 
discussed in the daily press does not 
exist. 

There is no doubt the public is being 
misled as to prices by the constant ref- 
erence to the fact that the Grain Cor- 
poration is prepared to sell war quality 
flour at $11.50 in carloads, export freight 
basis, f.0.b. eastern terminals. The mills 
find no market for this quality of flour, 
nor would the price of wheat, which they 
would have to pay the Grain Corpora- 
tion for any further supplies, permit the 
manufacture and sale of 100 per cent 
flour at $11.50, delivered at seaboard. 

The mills here are busy, but taking on 
no new business, and, so far as carloads 
are concerned, prices are the same as 
last week, but an easier feeling is noted 
in a retail way, due to a falling off 
in the active trade the last three weeks. 
The craze to buy flour is over. 

Kansas mills have further reduced 
prices, making short patent $12.80 and 
standard $12.50, Buffalo rate. Winter 
wheat mills are quoting too high to do 
any business. Short patent is held at 
$13.70, standard at $13.40 and pastry at 
$12.70, track, Buffalo. 

There is no demand for rye or graham 
flour, and prices are easy. 

Millfeeds are generally easy, and in 
the case of bran the feeling is decidedly 
downward, as the mills seem to have a 
number of cars on hand which they are 
inclined to move. There were sales in 
that position at $42.50, Buffalo. The 
heavier feeds, although in good demand, 
with most mills behind in filling orders, 
declined $1 ton. Canadian feed sellers 
here claim they have bran sold at $43.50 
and middlings at $49 up to June 15, 
track, Buffalo. The mills here are short 
of red dog and flour middlings. The 
feeling is general that prices are going 
lower. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is easy today, 
following the decline in corn. Hominy 
feed is scarce and higher. Gluten feed 
selling well, and prices unchanged. Cot- 
tonseed meal in fight supply, and good 
demand. Oil meal is all sold for May, 
and spot is quoted at $75 ton. June, 
July and August sold at $67, and none 
was offered today. 

Rolled oats easier, and little doing. 
Oat hulls dull, with sellers asking $35 
for reground, sacked, track, Buffalo. 


THE OUTPUT 


The output of the mills here this week 
was 158,300 bbls, representing 95 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 132,875, 


or 80 per cent, last week, 81,600, or 49 
per cent, a year ago, 135,450, or 81 per 
cent, in 1917, 82,700, or 49 per cent, in 
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1916, 128,300, or 93 per cent, in 1915, and 
96,800, or 70 per cent, in 1914. 


NOTES 

Receipts of flour here by lake the first 
week of the season were 323,500 bbls. 
Grain receipts, 4,600,000 bus. 

Stocks of wheat here are 5,500,000 
bus, compared with 498,000 a year ago. 
There are about 9,000,000 bus of oats, 
barley and rye here, compared with only 
a few thousand bushels last year. 

The government ‘shipped out 3,000,000 
bus wheat and rye this week, and has 
on hand 2,300,000 to go next week, pro- 
viding cars are furnished. At present 
there are 300 cars here, and 1,900 are 
needed. 

The barge canal opened May 15 with 
shipments of 302,900 bus wheat and 167,- 
000 bus oats, bound for New York. Con- 
siderable of the wheat is for the Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co. All the boats 
here were loaded. 

Julius Barnes, of the United States 
Grain Corporation, will talk to the busi- 
ness men of Buffalo at the Corn Ex- 
change next Tuesday afternoon. In the 
evening he will attend the dinner to be 
given by the flour-milling industry of the 
state of New York to Charles Kennedy, 
zone manager of the Food Administra- 
tion. 

/ Three of the new steamers built at lake 


/shipyards for the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
‘ poration took on partial loads of flour 


at the Washburn-Crosby Co.’s mill this 

week. Eighty thousand sacks were tak- 

en on here and the cargoes will be com- 

pleted on the vessels arriving at Mon- 

treal, as the ships are too deep to pass 

through the Welland Canal fully loaded./ 
E. BANGAssER. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., May 17.—Buyers in the 
Boston flour trade are marking time un- 
til they see what effect the offering of 
flour by the Grain Corporation will have 
on the local situation. The amount sold 
so far has been very small, and has had 
very little effect upon the trade here. 

Flour-trading locally. is practically at 
a standstill. Occasionally a small amount 
is sold for mill shipment, but no large 
lines have been moved. One miller’s rep- 
resentative reported the sale of about 
2,000 bbls spring patents at $13.10@13.15 
bbl, in sacks, but they were widely dis- 
tributed. Everything hinges apparently 
on the ability of the national wheat di- 
rector to keep the price of wheat up and 
at the same time to keep the price of 
flour down. 

It was hoped that the meeting in New 
York City last Tuesday would result in 
something tangible, but nothing was done 
to relieve the situation. The representa- 
tives of the flour jobbers of Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore did not 
take kindly to the tentative idea of li- 
censes, fixed profits, etc., advanced by 
Mr. Barnes, and opposed it strongly. 
The meeting resulted in no progress, and 
another is to be held in the near future. 

The offer of the Grain Corporation is 
to sell a part of its holdings in this city 
for export to jobbers and bakers at 
$11.50 bbl, carload lots, in 140-lb jute 
sacks. This flour is a straight grade 
of hard and soft winter wheat and spring 
wheat flour, 95 per cent and 100 per cent, 
from a wide variety of mills. Buyers 
cannot select any particular mill prod- 
uct, but must take it as it runs. 

Flour buyers here say that the privi- 
lege of buying this flour is of doubtful 
value, as the grades available are those 
refused by the trade at the end of hos- 
tilities, and which composed the stocks 
with which this market was glutted in the 
early months of the present year. 

Bakers have been using high-grade 
flour since the restrictions in force during 
the war were removed, and after rebuild- 
ing their reputations for making good 
bread, lost during the war, will be par- 
ticularly careful to avoid doing anything 
that may lose them the good-will of their 
customers. This from the bakers’ point 
of view. 

The consumers are thoroughly tired of 
100 per cent flour, and the same objec- 
tions hold good with them. The family 
consumer wants no more of it at any 
price. Another thing, aside from the 
flour itself, is that it is offered in pack- 

not suitable for the retail trade. 
ousewives will not buy flour in 140-lb 


jute sacks, no matter what the price, on 
account of the dirt and inconvenience. 

Flour quotations for mill shipment are 
not materially changed from last week, 
the market, if anything, being a shade 
lower. Hard and soft winter flours, espe- 
cially, are hard to sell, soft winter 
straights being slow even at concessions 
in price. There is no demand for spring 
first clears, even when liberal cuts in 
prices are made. . 

Corn products have been in fair de- 
mand, but are generally quiet, with prices 
held slightly higher. White corn goods 
especially are slow. Oatmeal is lower, 
with offerings now in the 90-lb sack in- 
stead of the 100-lb sack, as heretofore. 
Demand is quiet. 

NOTES 

The Sterling Baking Co., Boston, has 
been incorporated, with $5,000 capital. 

C. B. Warkentin, president of the New- 
ton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., 
was on ’change this week. 

Two steamships sailed from Boston this 
week with full cargoes of macaroni wheat 
for the Belgian Relief Commission. The 
Elizabeth carried 131,605 bus and the 
Scotia 97,245, It is reported that there 
will be further sailings for account of the 
Belgian Relief until the surplus grain 
stocks are cleaned up. 

Louis W. DePass. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puraperpuia, Pa. May 17.—The 
local flour market is very dull. Jobbers 
and the large bakers are well supplied, 
and are disposed to operate conservative- 
ly under present uncertain conditions. 
The mills have not further lowered prices 
to any extent, but second-hand stocks 
are available below the limits of manu- 
facturers, and the market has a weak 
tone. 

It is expected that government pur- 
chases of all kinds of flour will soon be 
discontinued, as on July 1 the relief pro- 
grammes in Europe will be at an end, 
when it is thought that the regular trade 
will take charge of the export business. 
Rye flour is very dull, and prices are 
weak. Corn goods are also slow of sale, 
and values are largely nominal. 


BOURSE ELECTION 

All the retiring directors were re- 
elected for terms of three years at the 
twenty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Philadelphia Bourse, on Tuesday. Among 
them were Cyrus Borgner, who has been 
a member of the board since its organi- 
zation in 1891; Daniel Baugh, director 
since 1895; Lincoln K. Passmore, direc- 
tor since 1897; Robert Conley, a board 
member since 1898; and Philip Godley, 
William W. Curtin and Miers Busch, di- 
rectors since 1901, 1904 and 1915, re- 
spectively. 

Emil P. Albrecht, president, presided. 
The annual report, reviewing the activi- 
ties of the organization during the last 
year, was read and approved, and in a 
short address Mr. Albrecht declared 
that, during the coming year, the Bourse 
would take as aggressive action in bring- 
ing about improvements to the harbor 
and the general development of the port, 
together with the establishment of a free 
zone and nautical training ship here, as 
it had in the past. 

The Bourse also will urge, according 
to the president, the speedy return of 
the railroad and telephone lines to their 
owners, and will vigorously oppose all 
government regulations and restrictions 
of business which tend toward paternal- 
ism. 

NO FLOUR-BLEACHING IN PENNSYLVANIA 

The bill to authorize the use of bleach- 
ing processes in the manufacture of 
flour, etc., was vetoed by Governor 
Sproul, with the declaration, “in my opin- 
ion the pure food laws of this common- 
wealth should not be tampered with and, 
instead of being weakened by amend- 
ments, they should be strengthened 
where possible. Nothing is more im- 
portant to the people than that they 
should have pure foods, and one of the 
assurances to them that they will have, 
is adequate laws providing against food 
adulteration.” 

NOTES 


Among visitors to the Commercial Ex- 
change this week was J. A. Mander, of 
the Armour Grain Co., Milwaukee. 


The Commercial Exchange went ‘over 


721 


the top” in its subscriptions to the Victory 
Liberty Loan, the total amount being 
$1,047,300. More than half was given 
by the flour group. 


Samuet S. DANIELS. 





BALTIMORE 

Bartimore, Mp., May 17.—Flour was 
practically unsalable this week. Buyers 
had more than they wanted, and sellers 
were on the increase and persistent. The 
government prevented any improvement 
in the situation by continually offering to 
resell its spot holdings at $11.50 bbl, in 
140-Ib jutes. 

Springs were weak and neglected, short 
patents closing nominally at $12.25@ 
12.50; long patents, $11.75@12; first 
clears, $10@10.50,—in 98-lb cottons; 60c 
more in wood, or 20c less in bulk. The 
cheapest sellers of springs, aside from 
the government, were winter wheat mills, 
some of which were offering long patent 
down to $11.55, jute. 

Hard winters were lower and dull, with 
patents at the close ranging nominally 
$12.25@12.50; long patents, $11.75@12; 
first clears, $10@10.50,—in 98-lb cottons; 
60c more in wood, or 20c less in bulk. 
Short patent sold as low as $12.05, jute, 
but this was exceptional, representing a 
clean-up. 

Soft winters were tame and slow, pat- 
ents closing nominally at $11.75@12; 
near-by straights, $11.15@11.40,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 60c more in wood, or 20c less 
in bulk. Many mills in this section sell 
basis bulk, and pack in buyers’ second- 
hand sacks, which cost only half as much 
as new bags, thus effecting quite a saving 
to the buyers. Trading this week was 
confined to a few cars of near-by straight 
at $11, bulk, to $11.15 in second-hand 
cottons. 

City mills, having a good stock of 
wheat, ran full on old sales, domestic and 
export, but found new business only mod- 
erate. They made no change in their 
prices of either flour or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 112,184 
bbls; destined for export, 82,732. 


NOTES 


Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 45; number now in port, 64. 

Major A. R. H. Ranson, formerly a 
flour and grain merchant of this market, 
died suddenly at his home in this city on 
May 12, aged 89. 

Exports from here this week included 
204,561 bbls flour and 1,247,780 bus grain 
—112,100 wheat, 4,768 corn, 568,587 rye, 
537,679 barley and 24,646 buckwheat. 


Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
7, 1918, to May 17, 1919, 520,832 bus; 
year ago, 349,297. Range of prices this 
week, $1.73@1.82; last year, $1.50@1.83. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
18, 1918, to May 17, 1919, 1,293,052 bus; 
same period last year, 1,508,010. Range 
of prices this week, $2.35@2.75; last 
year, $1.95@2.15. 

The Chilean Commission, the purpose 
of which is to promote trade relations 
between the United States and South 
America, inspected Baltimore’s terminal 
facilities yesterday. 

D. H. Rice, of S. H. Ruth & Co., local 
millers’ agents, will attend the annual 
convention of the Maryland Bankers’ As- 
sociation, at Atlantic City, May 21-22, 
he being president of two banks. 

Although the local Grain Corporation 
has for some time been offering to sell 
spring, Kansas or soft winter flour at 
$11.50 bbl in 140-lb jutes for immediate 
delivery, it has not up to this writing 
made a single sale. 

If there is anything in a name, the 
new manager and assistant manager of 
the Atlantic Transport Co., Alfred W. 
Pleasants and John Merryman, ought to 
be, and apparently are, the happiest and 
jolliest couple in the trade. 

Visitors were a representative of the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn; 
Earl W. Roak, Philadelphia, represent- 
ing the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas; Conrad Charles Fink, with Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, millers, Milwaukee; 
J. W. er representing Crookston 
(Minn.) Milling Co; T. P. Wi 
with Samuel _— & Son, flour buy- 
ers and brokers, Philadelphia, and H. . 


Marsh, _ sales-man New Prague 
(Minn.) Flouring Mill Co. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 
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UNSETTLEMENT—AND A STEP 
FORWARD 


Considerable confusion and _ unsettle- 
ment all down the line from millers to 
dealers and consumers of flour has re- 
cently been caused by pronouncements 
and interviews of Julius H. Barnes, 
wheat director and president’ of the 
Grain Corporation. In many cases it is 
doubtful if the newspaper reports were 
correct, and frequently they were fur- 
ther perverted by gratuitous comment 
and interpretations by some member of 
the reportorial staffs who had no real 
understanding of the subjects discussed. 

However unreliable these press reports 
are, they have a certain effect in unset- 
tling the trade. For example, this week 
the preliminary announcement pertain- 
ing to the handling of the new crop was 
heralded in the press as signifying an 
immediate reduction in wheat prices, 
and corresponding decline in flour, to 
the government guaranteed price, even 
when a careful reading of the quoted 
statement by Mr. Barnes published at 
the same time and in the same column 
clearly warranted no such _ inference. 
Newspapers seem to find delight in play- 
ing up the heading “Effective Imme- 
diately.” 

Among the better informed the pre- 
liminary outline of how the new crop 
may be handled, from such reports as 
are available, carries distinct encourage- 
ment to millers and the trade. They 
like the lines on which the solution of 
the problem is moving and what can 
now be foreshadowed in the way of .a 
probable solution. They distinctly feel 
that much was accomplished at the con- 
ference in New York on May 13, even 
though it be but in a tentative way. 

They approve particularly the pur- 
pose to insure by agreement the move- 
ment of the new crop at the guaranteed 
price and the doing away with speculat- 
ing influences, the determination to find 
some fair, just and practical way by 
which the price of wheat shall be re- 
flected at all times in the price of flour 
and bread, and the provision for indem- 
nification so that this may be accom- 
plished without working any injustice to 
the many branches of the trade affected. 

If this can be worked out successfully 
it means that the great and difficult 
problem of making sure of adequate 
stocks of flour in all positions in the 
transitional period subsequent to July 1 
will be solved. Millers will have some 
solid basis on which to sell flour for ship- 
ment in this period, and buyers may go 
ahead and make contracts without invit- 
ing prohibitive losses ; in fact, with the 
assurance of incurring no loss. The 
problem of “after July 1—what?” is 
solved, and in a simple, practical man- 
ner; ‘the entire trade in its many 
branches can settle down to a solid and 
confident basis of operation. 

From such information as is now 
available here, it is not clear just how 
the detail of control limiting the mill- 

trade to a fair gross margin above 
the cost of wheat is to be handled, but 
it is assumed that this will be worked 
out in collaboration with the interests 
involved, in as simple a way as possible 
and one not entailing the exasperating 
technicalities, reports and audits with 
which millers have had experience.. As 
interpreted. here, very great progress has 
been made toward clearing the atmos- 
phere and getting forward to a solu- 
tion of the problem. At the same time 
it is recognized that the work should be 
completed just as soon as possible. 


Mr. Barnes announced Saturday that 
he had just received a cable from Her- 
bert Hoover saying that President Wil- 
son by executive order dated May 14 
had definitely directed the exercise of 
certain powers included in the recent 
congressional act, such as authority to 
license the handling trades, making prop- 





very unusual situation prevailing. Flour 
prices have in instances been still fur- 
ther reduced, particularly where the 
mills are fortunate enough to have wheat 
costing them no more than the basis at 
which new sales are to be made by the 
Grain Corporation, $2.45 Chicago, 19c¢ 
over the guaranteed price. One north- 
western mill was quoting at $11.95, To- 
ledo, in 98’s, on May 17. 

There is considerable inquiry from 
abroad for mill connections, indicating 
that a very considerable business with 
America is anticipated as soon as normal 
direct trading is resumed. Many of 
these inquiries come from people not be- 
fore known in the import trade, and ap- 
parently a great many new people are 
planning to break into the business. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Twelve mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 93,360 


The Late William Carl Broeker, Owensboro, Ky. 


er regulations to assure the guaranteed 
price and other provisions of the act. 
This further announcement seems to in- 
dicate that things are working out like 
a breeze, and that shortly the trades af- 
fected may know just where they are at. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 

The output by mills represented at 
Toledo, with a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
May 17 was 31,400, or 67 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 23,950, or 50 
per cent, last week, 11,200, or 23 per 
cent, a year ago, 21,700, or 45 per cent, 
two years ago, 25,200, or 521, per cent, 
three years ago. 

Business is quiet. The trade has been 
scared out of the market by recent events 
and the unsettlement caused by recent 
statements and proposals of the wheat 
director. However, as mills have very 
little, if any, available wheat for new 
sales, there is little complaint. Com- 
plaining eminates more from the broker- 
age and jobbing trades, which find busi- 
ness has slowed up more than to their 
liking. 

ind-of-the-crop conditions 
accentuated somewhat this year 


revail, 
y the 


bbls, for the week ending May 17 made 
59,003, or 63 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 34,858, or 54 per cent, last 
weeks, by nine mills of 64,560 bbls ca- 
pacity. 
CROP CONDITIONS 

The unseasonably cool and wet weath- 
er has continued. There has been too 
much rain, and warm, sunshiny weather 
is now desired; with it, wheat would 
make rapid progress toward maturity; 
it is now unusually thick, with a rank, 
strong growth. The cool, wet weather 
which has so far been favorable to wheat 
has been unfavorable to corn and the 
completion of seeding. In the central 
and southern parts of Ohio and Indiana, 
wheat is heading out. With just the 
right kind of weather from now on, an 
early harvest would still be possible. 

The yellow condition which has been 
reported in some fields has not so far 
given any proof of being due to the new 
fungous disease of “take all” or “foot 
rot.” 

THE LATE WILLIAM C. BROEKER 


William Carl Broeker, of Charles 
Broeker & Co., millers, Owensboro, Ky., 
was drafted in March, 1918, and died 
at the Speedway, Indianapolis, Oct. 17, 


May 21, 1919 


1918, after an illness of 10 days with 
influenza. He was in the 82Ist Aéro 
Squadron. 

He was the son of Charles Broeker, 
and had been employed in the mill 10 
years before entering the service. He 
was of the third generation engaged in 
the milling business. His grandfather, 
William Broeker, was the first president 
of the Elevator Milling Co., at Spring- 
field, Ill, in 1870. In 1884 Charles 
Broeker, his father, entered partnership 
with C. H. Seybt, Charles Valier and 
E. P. Allis, all well known in the mill- 
ing business. These, and a brother, Emil 
Broeker, built the plant of the Export 
Milling Co. at Greenville, Ill. 

Charles Broeker moved to Owensboro, 
Ky., in 1893, and started the present 
business. 

NOTES 

A. N. Apple, for several years repre- 
senting the Corby Co. in this territory, 
has resigned to become sales-manager of 
the Efflorose Sugar Co., Cincinnati. 

W. C. Kreger, sales-manager, and A. 
B. Hewson, local representative, of the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas, called at this office this week. 

Carl Warkentin, of the Newton (Kan- 
sas) Milling & Elevator Co., was expect- 
ed in Columbus, Ohio, to call on his bro- 
kerage connection there, Harry B. Ap- 
ple, Tate this week or early next. 

William Thie, of the Wm. Thie Bak- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, was held up and 
murdered May 10, on entering his home. 
He had been engaged in the baking busi- 
ness at Cincinnati for many years. 

Harry G. Spear, general manager 
Mid-West Flour Mills Co., returned to 
Columbus, Ohio, this week and has tak- 
en offices in the Comstock Building 
where a chemical laboratory is also being 
installed. 

The Republic Milling Co. is the name 
of a new co-operative company at 1 Tor- 
ry Court, Detroit, Mich., which has re- 
cently engaged in the business of job- 
bing flour, making a specialty of selling 
the Polish bakery trade, many members 
of which are stockholders. 

It is reported that some Montana mills 
have fallen down on making deliveries 
of flour on contracts in this territory, 
and in instances are settling with the 
trade by the payment of $1 barrel. It 
is presumed that selling flour short and 
inability to secure wheat caused the 
trouble. 

Harry B. Apple, flour broker, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, says that the present range of 
spring wheat flour in that city, as deter- 
mined by offers of mills, is about $12.10 
@12.80, in 98’s, and that he had one of- 
fer from Kansas at $12.50. These prices 
represent a decline from a high price of 
about $13.50. 

The Park bakery, Ashtabula, Ohio, has 
been sold to Aldermen Bros. One of 
the Alderman brothers was formerly con- 
nected with the Andrews bakery, Paines- 
ville, Ohio, which is one of a chain of 
bakeries with headquarters at Erie, Pa. 
The Snyder Baking Co., Norwalk, Ohio, 
has also recently been sold. 

E. P. Mitchell, Cincinnati, represent- 
ing the Eagle Roller Mills Co. New 
Ulm, Minn., A. Stewart, Detroit, Mich., 
of the Duluth (Minn.) Universal Mill 
ing Co., J. Carlisle, Buffalo, N. Y., of 
the Sleepy Eye (Minn.) Mills, and W. 
F. Steele, Fostoria, Ohio, of the Mar- 
shall (Minn.) Milling Co., called at thi 
office this week. 

Inquiry in the trade here does not 
bring to light any mills which have been 
offering Victory flour to the Grain Cor 
poration, and there is considerable spec- 
ulation as to just where this flour is being 
bought and in what quantity. Millers are 
doubtful if any considerable amount is 
available, or if the Grain Corporation 
has much to resell. 





Cost of American Wheat in Germany 
Wheat is quoted in New York at $2.26 
bu—$83 per metric ton (2,204.6 Ibs, or 
36.74 bus). Freight, insurance, etc., may 
be reckoned at $15 per ton, on a moder- 
ate estimate, so that a ton of wheat, with 
incidental expenses, will cost about $100 
landed at a German port. At the pres- 
ent rate of exchange, 10 German marks 
are paid for a dollar. That would make 
the price of imported wheat 1,000 marks 
(normally. $238), whereas domestic wheat 
is selling in Germany at 300 to 360 marks. 
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The flour mills of Ontario are mostly 
busy. Besides a good range of domestic 
orders they have a lot of grinding to do 
for export between now and the end of 
June. Evidently, domestic buyers have 
become convinced that there is nothing 
to be gained by delaying their purchases 
of flour, and sales to the trade are nu- 
merous. The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., 
is also in the market for all the western 
spring wheat flour millers care to offer. 
Sales to this buyer are limited only to 
the amount of wheat millers are able to 
command, 

The important feature of the week was 
an increase in the price of Ontario win- 
ter wheat flour. This flour is becoming 
quite scarce, and sellers have no difficulty 
in realizing $10.75 bbl, in buyers’ bags, 
Montreal, while occasional sales have 
been made on a basis of $11, for same 
delivery. A general quotation to cover 
the price at Ontario points would be 
$10.50@10.75, in buyers’ bags, delivered. 
Ontario marquis wheat flour is being of- 
fered on a basis of $10 bbl, in buyers’ 
bags, Montreal, and no difficulty would 
be experienced in getting as high as 
$9.80. 

The established quotation for western 
spring wheat flour is $10.90 bbl, net cash, 
in bags, delivered, mixed or straight car 
lots, Ontario points. 


MILLFEED STIFFENING 


Notwithstanding the increasing produc- 
tion of millfeed, the demand is such that 
millers are getting as high as $43.50 
ton for bran, in bags, delivered, Ontario 
points, and $45.50 for shorts. These 
prices are for straight-car lots. In mixed 
cars with flour, bran is quoted at $42 ton 
and shorts at $44, net cash terms, deliv- 
ered. 


WINTER WHEAT 


Receipts of this wheat at Ontario coun- 
try markets are decidedly light. Farmers 
are busy with other work, and have no 
time for marketing. They are, however, 
expecting to sell the remainder of their 
holdings as soon as spring seeding is 
completed. ‘The prospect for the new 
crop is such that not many will care to 
hold old-crop wheat. The fixed price for 
No. 2 winter remains at $2.31 bu, in 
store, Montreal, while No. 2 spring is 
worth $2.26, same basis. Manitoba wheat 
is offering at Bay ports at $2.34 for 
No. 1 northern, f.o.b. cars, including 
supervisors’ tax. 


OATMEAL 


Sales of oatmeal are being made for 
export, but are limited, being governed 
by the ocean space available. Millers 
would gladly buy space at the equivalent 
of rates for flour, but are unable to do so; 
indeed, they cannot get space enough for 
their goods at any price. Sales to do- 
mestic buyers are relatively small, and 
mills are not working very steadily. Cur- 
rent quotations: rolled oats, $4@4.15 per 
90-Ib bag, delivered in mixed-car lots to 
the trade; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags,.10 per 
cent over rolled oats. 

Reground oat hulls are selling at $32.50 
ton, in bags, f.o.b. Ontario mill points. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Toronto dealers are handling a fair 
amount of oats and some barley, but the 
total volume of business is light. The 
current price for No. 2 white Ontario 
oats is 75@77c bu, on track, at country 


points; malting barley, $1.13@1.18; rye, 
$1.68; buckwheat, $1.20; peas, $2.05. 


ONTARIO CROPS 


Last week-end was marked by a 48- 
hour rainstorm, which had the effect of 
still further delaying fieldwork on the 
farms of this province. By Monday, 
farmers were getting anxious over their 
seeding, but the following days of the 
week were fine until Friday, when rain 
set in again. It is now beyond doubt 
that the area intended for grain in On- 
tario will be curtailed, and only a better 
than average yield per acre will restore 
the balance in total output. 

The winter wheat crop is in prime con- 
dition and growing splendidly. The 
acreage is officially estimated at 744,000, 
which is a material advance over that of 
last year. This crop has no important 
influence on world conditions, but it has 
a bearing upon the local markets for flour 
in Canada, as the cracker factories are 
dependent upon this province for their 
supplies of soft flour. 


NOTES 


Robert Noble, Ltd., Norval, Ont., has 
sold its 200-bbl mill to W. J. Campbell, 
late of Bloomfield, Ont. 

The Morrow Cereal Co. has sold its 
mill at Blyth, Ont., to E. Hilborn, of 
Freelton, Ont. The daily capacity of 
this plant is 100 bbls flour. 

Toronto brokers buying western spring 
wheat flour from Ontario mills for resale 
to the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., for ex- 
port are offering $10.45 bbl, in buyers’ 
bags, delivered Montreal, May-June ship- 
ment, 

There is quite a demand for feed flour 
in Ontario, and millers are able to sell 
all they can produce. It will be remem- 
bered that Canadian mills are taking 
only 5 per cent of feed flour out of their 
total production. 


Jute bags continue their strength, and 
there is no present prospect of any de- 
cline in values. Several advances have 
been noted lately. The difficulty seems 
to be that the particular grade required 
for export business is not to be had in 
any quantity in Canada. 


The oatmeal millers of eastern Canada 
met in Toronto on Wednesday and dis- 
cussed various alternate arrangements for 
the promotion of export trade in their 
products. It has been proposed that 
they should ask the Wheat Export Co., 
Ltd., to undertake the handling of Can- 
ada’s surplus of oatmeal and rolled oats 
during the period in which’ flour will be 
so handled. Nothing very definite was 
done at this meeting, but millers are alive 
to the necessity of putting their own en- 
ergy into the solution of this problem if 
they are to have any exporting business 
during the coming crop year. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirpec, Man., May 17.—Demand 
for flour from mills in this part of the 
Dominion maintains the improvement 
noted in, last and_ preceding reviews. 
Mills from Fort William west to Van- 
couver are all running steadily, with the 
exception of a few that are located in 
districts where further supplies of wheat 
are not available. Prices hold firmly at 
former quotations. 

Most of the prospective exportable sur- 
plus of flour to end of June has been 
sold, and buying is not now so active. 
This surplus is governed by the supply 
of wheat. Should it turn out that farm- 
ers have larger reserves for delivery 
when the spring work is completed, mills 
will be able to accept new orders ac- 
cordingly. In the meantime, and until 
the end of June, the standard price for 





spring wheat flour for export is $10.80 
bbl, in jute bags, f.o.b. cars, Montreal. 

Local prices for standard spring wheat 
flour, per bbl, in 98-lb cotton or jute 
sacks, cash or sight draft terms, are as 
follows: 





Ontario, from Port Arthur west...... $10.40 
Manitoba ........0- esee os 610.40 
Saskatchewan ,...... eoce seoe 26.90 
AIDOPER ccoccccccccvccceccsesesestece 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 10.55 
PFINCO RUPSFE §. cc cccvcscecceccsecccce 10.70 


Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c over. Package differentials: 49's, cotton, 
20c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. Covers 
for 98’s, 49’s or 24’s, 40c bbl extra. 


MILLFFED 
Production of millfeed is now more 
than sufficient to satisfy all western mar- 
kets, and there is a growing surplus for 
shipment south and east. The United 
States market has been showing a good 
deal of interest in Canadian feeds, and 
a substantial business in car lots for 
shipment south has been done. It is un- 
derstood that prices received from these 
sales ranged $39@39.50 for bran, and $45 
@45.50 for standard middlings, basis 
f.o.b. Duluth. The local mixed-car price 
for bran in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta is $41 ton, in bags, delivered, and 
for shorts $43. In British Columbia, 
bran is worth $47 ton, and shorts $49, de- 
livered, basis Vancouver. 


WHEAT IS SCARCE 


Supplies of milling grades of wheat 
are limited. All offerings are quickly 
picked up by mills. A later development 
of the sale of western Canadian wheat 
to the United .States Grain Corpcration 
is the inclusion of a small quantity 
(about 1,000,000 bus) in the 4,000,000- 
bu order which was accepted by Canadian 
authorities. It is not yet possible to say 
what quantity of wheat is likely to be 
delivered by farmers in the clean-up of 
farm stocks that will follow seeding, but 
most authorities seem to believe this will 
not exceed 4,000,000 bus. 

In that case millers need net expect 
much more than 2,500,000 bus of the 
grades they are able to use, and their 
further sales of flour will be limited to 
that extent. However, it frequently hap- 
pens that farm stocks prove to be ex- 
ceedingly elastic, and receipts from this 
source during the summer may surprise 
the trade. Quotations: No. 1 northern, 
$2.2414, bu; No. 2 northern, $2.2114; No. 
3 northern, $2.1714,—in store, Fort Wil- 
liam or Port Arthur, plus 3c bu super- 
visors’ tax. 

COARSE GRAINS 


These grains are moving steadily in 
moderate volume and at prices that show 
no great change from levels of last sev- 
eral weeks. In comparison with last 
week, oats are 44c lower and barley 47%,c 
higher. No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
7514c bu; No. 3 Canadian western bar- 
ley, $1.221/. 

OATMEAL 


Mills are operating in a limited way, 
and the trade presents no_ special 
features. The market has not yet recov- 
ered from the demoralization caused by 
the orders regarding substitutes which 
were so suddenly withdrawn in mid- 
winter. Rolled oats are quoted at $3.30 
@3.60, in 80-lb bags, mixed-car lots, de- 
livered; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per 
cent over rolled oats. 


WEATHER AND CROPS 


Wheat-seeding is now over for the sea- 
son, and farmers have turned to other 
occupations. The area sown is not yet 
disclosed, but is believed to be well un- 
der that of a year ago, when weather was 
more favorable and the pressure to plant 








wheat was very great. Quite probably 
the seeding done this year is superior in 
quality, and most certainly the volume of 
rainfall is a beneficial factor. A 

deal of the new crop is already above 
ground and looking well. With season- 
able weather throughout the growing 
period, the area sown may easily yield a 
much larger crop than was produced last 
year. 

WINTER WHEAT 


Dominion authorities have issued a 
statement regarding the winter wheat 
crops of Canada which contains some 
important information. Generally, it is 
difficult to get statistics concerning this 
crop, as most of it is grown in Ontario, 
where the system of reporting agricul- 
tural statistics is, to say the least, imper- 
fect. The Dominion government now 
states that the total area under winter 
wheat in Canada is slightly under 800,- 
000 acres, of which 744,000 are in On- 
tario, 6,000 in Manitoba, 40,600 in Al- 
berta and 7,000 in British Columbia. 

As the area harvested in 1918 was only 
416,000 acres, it will be seen that Can- 
ada has a substantial increase in this 
class of grain this year. The condition 
of the crop on April 1 is given at 103 
per cent of an average, the highest in 
many years. 

MILL EMPLOYEES ON STRIKE 

A bad industrial dispute developed in 
Winnipeg this week which resulted in a 
strike of flour mill employees. The par- 
ticipation of millers is purely sympa- 
thetic, as the dispute itself is confined to 
the metal and building trades. Winni- 
peg flour mills have always used their 
men so well that strikes on their own ac- 
count are unknown. In this. case they 
walked out on Thursday, and no one 
can say when they will resume work. In 
the meantime, both the big city mills are 
closed. The bakers have also joined the 
ranks of strikers, thus cutting off sup- 
plies of bread. 

* * 

James R. Ness, manager Niagara 
Grain & Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
spent several days this week in Winni- 
peg. 

G. Rock. 





MONTREAL ' 

Monrtreat, Que., May 17.—A feature 
of the flour market is the increasing de- 
mand for winter wheat flour, of which 
the offerings from Ontario millers are 
small and stocks on spot light. There 
is no change in price. Sales of broken 
lots have been made at $11.20@11.30 bbl 
in new cotton bags, and at $11 in second- 
hand jute bags, ex-store. 

Spring wheat flour is without any new 
feature, prices being maintained, with a 
steady demand for supplies with sales 
to city bakers at $11, ex-track. 

A stronger feeling has developed in 
the market for rye flour, and prices have 
advanced 45@50c bbl, with an improved 
demand for small lots at $8.75@9. 

There is no change in millfeed. Prices 
for all lines are firm. Bran, in car lots, 
sold at $43@44 ton, and shorts at $45 
@46, including bags, ex-track. 

Demand for rolled oats is quiet, and 
prices unchanged at $3.90@4 per bag of 
90 Ibs. 

HARBOR EXTENSIONS 


With the pressure of war a thing of 
the past, the Montreal harbor commis- 
sioners will proceed with a great im- 
provement scheme for the port of Mon- 
treal which was conceived early in 1914. 
The extensions, additions and alterations 
which are to be’ made embrace three 
main features, namely, better railway fa- 
cilities (including the electrification of 
the harbor railway tracks), more ample 
wharf and pier accommodation, new 












transit sheds and cold-storage accommo- 
dations. 5 

By the electrification of the railwa 
et a eta caus ate 

leaner and more rapid handling of goods 
in transit, economy in operation and flex- 
ibility of control, together with a reduc- 
tion in fire danger and damage from 
smoke nuisance, 

The fact that every shed in this port 
has been leased for this season, and that 
several applications are on hand from 
new steamship companies, renders the 
provision of new accommodation a 
pressing need. Consequently, the com- 
missioners will begin foundations for 
two new sheds on Victoria pier, each of 
which will be about 450 feet long by 
100 feet wide, two stories high and 
equipped with grain conveyance facili- 
ties. These sheds should be in readiness 
for the opening of navigation next year. 

The depth of channel is being increased 
from 30 to 35 feet, and the harbor is 
also being deepened by dredging. 

BIDDING FOR NEWFOUNDLAND TRADE 

Canada does a ~ deal of business 
with Newfoundland, and the volume of 
trade increased over 100 per cent during 
the war. The value of Newfoundland 
imports from Canada in 1918 was over 
$11,000,000, of which about one-third was 
in the form of flour. North Sidney is 
Canada’s chief port for this trade, but 
there is also: considerable shipping from 
Halifax. 

Prior to the war, Great Britain had 
the greatest amount of Newfoundland 
business, and no doubt much of this will 
be recovered as soon as the shipping sit- 
uation enables Britain to restore her 
channels of communication. Canada is 
being urged to improve her service in 
order to retain as much as possible of 
the business now being done. 

It is predicted that, unless shipping 
service is increased, some of the business 
now coming to Canada will go to the 
United States, as it is understood that 
New York is proposing a line of steam- 
ers to St,  John’s,’with a view to captur- 
ing business. Tuomas S. Bark. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orzeans, La., May 17.—The state- 
ments of the Grain Corporation have 
tended to lower the price of flour, some 
mills quoting 30@60c lower than at the 
beginning of the month. The trade, and 
bakers especially, are booked for their 
requirements, and buyers are not worry- 
ing much about the market. 

Mill quotations on Kansas and spring 
wheat ranged $12@13, with some short 
patents as high as $13.30; soft wheat 100 
per cent, $11@11.50; patents, $11.90@ 
12.15,—basis 98-lb cottons. There were 
a few scattered cars of 100 per cent soft 
offered at lower prices, and some spot 
stock. Millfeed is still firm, and there 
is very little demand for clears and 
low-grades. 

Corn products are quoted by whole- 
salers as follows: corn meal, $8.30 bbl; 
cream meal, $8.65; grits, $8.70. 

Grain inspected since May 1: wheat, 
416 cars; corn, 127; oats, 64; barley, 152. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 1,641,000 
bus; corn, 26,000; oats, 145,000; barley, 
653,000. 

* * 


Among visitors to the wholesale gro- 
cers’ convention here was A. D. Bryan, 
of the Liberty Mills, Nashville, Tenn. 

Grorce L. Ferry. 





American Corner in Bean Oil 

Since the beginning of March there has 
been a certain amount of exportation of 
soya bean oil to America. With the 
turn of the month, this export has be- 
come more active, due to the greater 
American demand, the quotations now 
prevailing on the Kobe market being 
26.50 yen for April and May delivery— 
an increase of more than 5 yen as com- 
pared with the first part of March. 

The demand from America for soya 
bean oil is, as already mentioned, increas- 
ing, together with that. for ground-nut 
oil. As to this state of things, it is ex- 
— that America, expecting a large 

lemand for the above-mentioned oils 


from Germany after the conclusion of 

is now busy making preparation 
for cornering the market. Consequently 
the. Japanese markets are favorably af- 
fected, showing gradually increasing ac- 
tivity. Soon ee 


—The kly Chronicle. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 
bbls, was 48,605, or 103 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 23,520, or 50 
per cent, last week, 24,194, or 51 per cent, 
a year ago, 14,481, or 35 per cent, two 
years ago, 11,090, or 27 per cent, three 
years ago, and 18,071, or 44 per cent, 
four years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 49,520, or 85 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 29,985, or 52 per cent, 
last week, 41,660, or 72 per cent, a year 
ago, 30,912, or 54 per cent, two years 
ago, none three years ago, and 19,642, 
or 39 per cent, four years ago. 

Conservative buying characterizes all 
markets for north Pacific Coast flour. 
New business with California is mod- 
erate, and the eastern and southeastern 
markets are apathetic. Pacific Coast 
prices are out of line with Chilean and 
Peruvian offers to the west coast of South 
America and Central America, and orien- 
tal markets are not within speaking dis- 
tance of American flour quotations. 

Few Montana mills are soliciting new 
business on this coast, and it is becoming 
more and more apparent that there will 
be a shortage of hard wheat flour on the 
north Pacific Coast before new-crop flour 
is available from Montana. Representa- 
tives of Kansas mills look for a good 
business here in Kansas flour during the 
intermediate period of 60 to 90 days 
before new-crop Montanas ‘are available, 
and bakers show considerable interest in 
filling their requirements during that 
period from Kansas. Business cannot be 
worked as yet, however, as the Kansas 
mills are still unable to even indicate 
new-crop prices. Old-crop Kansas is of- 
fered at $13 bbl. 

The few Montana mills offering quote 
first patent, basis 98-lb cottons, at $12.50 
@13.25 bbl, against $11.45 by Washing- 
ton mills for Montana wheat patent and 
$11.65 for Dakota wheat patent. 

The local feed market is quiet, but 
California is still buying and paying rail- 
shipment prices. Mill-run is held at $37 
@38 ton, delivered transit points here. 


THE GROWING WHEAT 


Favorable reports for both winter and 
spring wheat in the Pacific Northwest 
continue to be practically unanimous. 
There has been some complaint of lack 
of moisture for spring wheat in a few 
limited areas but, as a rule, both spring 
and winter wheat conditions are above 
normal, 

Washington—Julius H. Jacobson, field 
agent United States Department of Agri- 
culture, issued a statement May 12 that 
Washington’s prospective winter wheat 
crop alone will exceed her combined 1918 
winter and spring wheat: production by 
over 400,000 bus. The 992,000 acres seed- 
ed to fall wheat came through the winter 
with a loss of only 3 per cent, and condi- 
tions on May 1 indicated a winter yield of 
26,846,500. While spring wheat seeding 
was completed somewhat late this year, 
the soil carries more moisture than for a 
number of years in the important spring 
wheat sections. 

Oregon—Winter wheat condition is 
high in most sections, and rain during 
the week put an end to complaints of 
lack of moisture. Spring wheat would be 
aided by additional rains. The estimated 


abandonment of winter wheat acreage is 


1.5 per cent, and the general condition 
May 1 of 102 per cent has about held 
its own. 


Idaho—The condition of winter wheat 
is practically perfect, with a yield offi- 
cially estimated at 8,798,300 bus. 

Utah—The percentage of winter wheat 
abandoned in Utah is slightly higher than 
last year but less than the average, and 
the present condition is estimated at 96 
per cent. 


EARLY BAART WHEAT 


The May issue of The Sperry Family, 
the house organ of the Sperry Flour Co., 
gives some interesting facts as to the in- 
troduction of early baart wheat in this 
country, the strong yielding and high 
milling qualities of which have made it 
one of the most important wheats of the 
Pacific Coast. 

About a dozen years ago J. S. King, 
of the Sperry company’s Spokane mill, 
obtained a sample of this wheat at Ritz- 
ville, Wash. He caused some of this to 
be sown, and securing some of the crop 
became so thoroughly convinced of its 
merits that for years he used his influ- 
ence in having it sown in Washington, 
and also secured its introduction into 
southern Oregon, where it is still known 
as Sperry wheat. In California it was 
first planted in Modoc County, the first 
seed probably having been obtained from 
Oregon farmers. The Sperry agricul- 
tural department has given its develop- 
ment in California a great deal of atten- 
tion, 

As to the origin of this wheat in the 
United States, The Sperry Family states: 
“Last year, when the agricultural depart- 
ment undertook its ‘Plant More and Bet- 
ter Wheat’ campaign, the history of early 
baart wheat was traced through the agri- 
cultural experiment station of the Uni- 
versity of Tucson. This station intro- 
duced early baart from Australia about 
1906, at a time when the milling industry 
of Arizona was facing ruin owing to the 
gradual deterioration of the soft wheats 
(principally so-called white sonora) pre- 
viously grown and the unmeetable com- 
petition of the strong wheats of Kansas 
and Oklahoma, the importation of which 
the coming of the railroad had_ made 
possible. 

“From the start early baart was a 
pronounced success in Arizona, and in- 
directly it has been responsible for Ari- 
zona’s ranking first or second among the 
states year by year in yield per acre. 
In Salt River Valley today nearly 90 
per cent of the acreage is early baart, 
and it is not much less predominant in 
the Casa Grande, Florence and Gila val- 
leys.” 

NOTES 


The Farmers’ Grain & Milling Co., 
Jerome, Idaho, has let a contract for 
40,000-bu grain bins. 

The Cottonwood (Idaho) Milling & 
Elevator Co. has ordered additional 
equipment from the Wolf Co. to increase 
its capacity from 140 to 200 bbls. 


The Nordyke & Marmon Co. has re- 
ceived orders for machinery to increase 
the Mark P. Miller Milling Co. mill at 
Moscow, Idaho, from 300 to 500 bbls and 
the Colfax (Wash.) Milling Co. mill from 
250 to 500 bbls. . 


Export flour shipment from Seattle 
and Tacoma, July 1, 1919, to May 1, 
1919: to the Orient, 30,306 bbls, against 
1,814 the year previous; South America, 
1,486 against 72,375; Europe, 2,114,452 
against 1,532,537; Hawaii, 11,135, against 
none. 


A choke in an elevator leg at the top 
of the mill caused a fire May 14 at the 
100-bbl mill of the Lincoln (Wash.) Mill- 
ing Co., which resulted in a total loss of 
the building, machinery and wheat and 
flour stocks. The mill was built in 1916, 
and was owned by T. A. and T. S. 
Landzy, who carried $33,850 insurance. 
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OREGON 

PortLanp, Orecon, May 17.—The flour 
output of Portland mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 42,600 bbls, was 
35,716, or 84 per cent of capacity, this 
week, compared with 35,831, or 84 per 
cent, last week, 20,838, or 63 per cent, 
a year ago, and 22,826, or 68 per cent, 
two years ago. 

The local flour demand continues good, 
and the market is firm on the old basis 
of $11.30 for patents and $11.15 for 
bakers at mill. The premium on govern- 
ment wheat is now 19c bu, and will be 
20c next week. Under the circumstances, 
some of the mills think it is time flour 
prices are advanced again, but no inti- 
mation is given that such action will be 
taken in the immediate future. With 
fair flour prices maintained here and no 
excessive premiums charged to millers 
for wheat, it is held that the steps pro- 
posed by Julius H. Barnes to stabilize 
domestic flour and wheat prices will not 
apply to this territory. 

The millfeed market is firm, with most 
of the large mills closely sold up. The 
coarse grain trade has been very dull 
this week, and prices fluctuated with the 
eastern markets. Closing bids on bulk 
corn were $67@68.50 ton, on bulk oats 
$49.25@49.50, sacked oats $52.50, feed 
barley $52@55, and brewing barley $53 
@55. 


PORTLAND AGAIN EXPORTING WHEAT 


For the first time since the war began, 
Portland is exporting wheat. The Ship- 
ping Board has sent the new steel steam- 
er Steadfast here, and the Grain Corpo- 
ration is loading her with 1,100 tons 
wheat at the North Bank dock, for 
Europe. It is understood four or five 


- more steamers will come here for wheat, 


and one or two will load at Astoria. 
Local grain men estimate that fully 1,- 
000,000 bus wheat will be exported. This, 
with the government flour business, will 
probably clean up the local docks and 
warehouses before the new crop arrives. 

Wheat is also going to California, close 
to 700,000 bus having been sold to date 
for shipment to that state. Buying for 
shipment to the Middle West was stopped 
when importations from Canada were 
announced, 


MUNICIPAL ELEVATOR SINKING 


At the Merchants’ Exchange session, 
Wednesday, a committee was appointed 
to investigate the subsidence of the new ~ 
municipal .wheat elevator and report on 
steps being taken to remedy it. A. Cohn, 
of the Northern Grain & Warehouse Co., 
who brought up the resolution, stated he 
had been informed that if the elevator 
was in the condition reported, the banks 
would not finance grain held there. 

Emery Olmstead, president of the 
Northwestern National Bank, and also 
president of the Portland Clearing House 
Association, states, however, that the 
banks have not taken action to refuse to 
advance money on wheat stored at the 
elevator. An investigation of the plant 
has been made by two engineers named 
by the board of public docks, and it is 
said they are sanguine the settlement 
has ceased and that it can be guarded 
against in the future. 


NOTES 


Portland dealers are still looking for a 
70,000,000-bu wheat crop in the Pacific 
Northwest. Weather conditions are 
ideal, timely rains having fallen this 
week. Spring wheat, oats and barley 
seeding is practically complete in Oregon. 


According to information received by 
the manager of the industries bureau of 
the Chamber of Commerce, work is to 
begin immediately on a 200-bbl flour and 
cereal mill in this city. The company is 
composed of business men of Walla 
Walla, Wash., and farmers in that vicin- 
ity. Announcement of the owners of the 
mill and the exact location have been 
withheld. 

The Port of Astoria on Tuesday 
awarded to Martin & Willis the contract 
for construction of a 4,000-bbl flour mill 
for $75,670. The foundation is already 
in place, and the structure will be com- 
pleted in 100 days. The mill will be 
leased to and equipped by the Astoria 
Flouring Mill Co. It will cost complete 
about $500,000. 

J. M. Lownspate. 
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There is a brisk demand for flour in 
this city, which keeps the mills hard at 
work. The flour delivered to bakers from 
London mills is mostly fresh from the 
rolls, During the Easter holidays many 
mills in this city were shut down from 
Good Friday till Easter Monday, but 
even that little stoppage had its effect 
on the output of flour. 

The milling capacity of London has 
been reduced since the war broke out by 
about 20,000 sacks per week, while re- 
ceipts of country and outport flour and 
of over-sea flour have also been greatly 
restricted. The average weekly arrivals 
of country flour are only about one- 
fourth of a week’s small receipts before 
the war. 

The weekly allocation of imported 
flour is estimated at 12,000 to 15,000 
sacks per week, but a great deal of this 
is held at points far from London, Of 
late the proportion of Canadian or 
American spring wheat flour has been 
larger, while jobbers say the winter 
wheat flour they are now getting is of 
better quality than that received six to 
eight weeks ago. ‘The commission has 
been bringing some of the surplus of 
imported flour from Liverpool to Lon- 
don, and more is to follow. 

Receipts of imported flour in the 
Thames have been very short for three 
months past, but last week 41,711 sacks 
of American and 31,641 of Canadian 
flour came here direct. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market is in much the 
same condition as last week. Midlothian 
is still held at £33@34 per ton ex-store, 
while Aberdeen coarse cut is quoted at 
£30 10s@£31, the medium and fine va- 
rieties being held at £29 10s. There is 
no coarse-cut American about, but the 
medium and fine varieties are still avail- 
able at £28 per ton. Midlothian rolled 
oats are strong at £34@£34 10s per ton, 
while a limited amount of American is 
offered at £30. 

Millfeed has been selling very well 
since the £2 reduction allowed by the 
authorities, though bran at £11 per ton 
is moving relatively faster than middlings 
at £12, ex-mill. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


The demand for money has been quiet 
throughout the week, with no great sur- 
plus of supplies. On most days loans 
were obtainable for 21% per cent but to- 
day 3 per cent was the ruling figure un- 
til the government disbursements in- 
creased supplies and reduced the rate to 
2Y,. For seven-day loans the rate has 
remained unc hanged at 3@3% per cent. 

The discount market has been idle, 
awaiting the introduction of the budget 
on April 30. Three months’ bank bills 
are offered at 3 7-16@3¥, per cent, four 
months’ at 354@8 11-16, six months’ at 
3 11-16@3 13-16, and trade bills at 4@ 
4. The bank rate is 5 per cent. 

The Bank of England return this week 
showed a decrease in the stock of gold, 
the total being £85,116,377.. The reserve 
stands at £27,403,827, compared with 
£31,046,934. 


BRITISH BANKS IN BELGIUM 

Three important British banks have 
each established a branch in Antwerp, 
namely, Llo — Bank, the National Pro- 
vincial Ba and the London County 


Westminster and Parr’s Bank. It was 
found necessary to take this step in or- 
der to facilitate the financing of trade 
between the two countries. 


A NEW BELGIAN FOOD COMMISSION 
.That splendid organization, the Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium, which by 
its untiring labors and resource won 
the unending gratitude of the people of 
Belgium and the admiration of the allies, 
will cease its work today. In view of 
this the Belgian government has formed 
a commission for the purpose of pur- 
chasing the necessary food supplies at 
the lowest possible prices. This commis- 
sion will also arrange the transport and 
distribution of all its purchases made 
abroad and of home-grown produce. The 
price of flour has been fixed at 90 francs 
per 100 kilos, bread at 80 centimes per 
kilo, and bran at 30 francs per 100 kilos. 
NEW OATMEAL MILI. 

W. Vernon & Sons, proprietors of the 
Waterloo Bridge Mills, London, which 
were formerly owned by the late Seth 
Taylor, are having an oatmeal plant in- 
stalled in the mills, which, when com- 
pleted, will be one of the largest in Eng- 
land, 

HOT CROSS-BUNS 

The real, genuine hot cross-buns were 
once again seen on Good Friday, after 
an absence of several years, and a large 
demand for them resulted. During the 
war years they were made in accordance 
with existing restrictions, and could hard- 
ly be recognized as buns, especially when 
they were made with dark flour and with- 
out sugar and currants. The nicely fla- 
vored white hot cross-bun of this Good 
Friday was thus greatly appreciated. 


THE RISE IN FOOD PRICES 


In reply to a question in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Roberts, food con- 


troller, stated that approximately the in- 
crease in the cost of food for a British 
working class family since July, 1914, 
was as follows: 94 per cent in April, 
1917, 106 per cent in November, 1917, 
106 per cent in April, 1918, 133 per cent 


in November, 1918, 113 per cent in April, - 


1919. 

There has, however, also been a corre- 
sponding increase in earnings in many 
cases, especially among coal miners, rail- 
way servants and other transport work- 
ers, averaging 110 to 120 per cent over 
pre-war earnings, which offsets the rise 
in the cost of food and clothing to a 
large extent. Where the shoe pinches is 
in middle-class families, where there has 
been no or little increase in income, 
while living expenses have gone up by 
leaps and bounds. 

‘THE LAST OF THE FOOD COUPONS 

This week will see the end of food cou- 
pons in Great Britain. Certain foods’ 
will continue to be rationed, such as 
sugar, meat and butter, but no further 
coupons will be issued. The public is 
asked to retain the ration books which 
contained the coupons, and to show them 
to the retailer with whom they are regis- 
tered when purchasing the above com- 
modities, if so desired, but to all intents 
and purposes the ration book and cou- 
pons are now a thing of the past. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, APRIL 28 

From one cause or another, the pro- 
jected extensions of Scotland’s milling 
capacity apparently cannot be translated 
into actual fact for a considerable time. 
Three important projects are spoken of. 
There is the proposed new mill in the 
Glasgow district to augment the resources 
of the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, and there are also the. rumors 


relating to two new mills to be erected 
by leading English firms. at Greenock 
and at Glasgow. 

I have already commented on the policy 
of the Co-operative Society to attempt 
to mill all the flour requirements of the 
co-operative movement in Scotland, 
though it’ admits that this will tax its 
resources to overtake and keep abreast 
of the demand for a long time ahead. 

The Greenock venture is associated 
with the name of Vernon, of Liverpool. 
It may be taken for granted that this 
firm would not entertain any scheme that 
was not practical in all its bearings: yet 
I find among some leading Scottish mill- 
ers a tendency to discount the Greenock 
project. One authority argued that the 
promoters of any mill erected at Green- 
ock would encounter serious practical dif- 
ficulties as regards the importation of 
wheat. 

Nearly all the vessels reaching the 
Clyde with wheat have other cargoes on 
board. The wheat is often at the foot 
of the hold, with some other cargo, such 
as flour, on top of it. It is accordingly 
suggested that a flour miller at Greenock 
would require to arrange for complete 
cargoes of wheat, because it is most un- 
likely that vessels on the way up the 
river to Glasgow would stop at Greenock 
to discharge that part of their cargo that 
is inconveniently stowed away in the 
hold. This practical consideration makes 
Greenock an unlikely center for milling. 

The Glasgow enterprise is associated 
with the name of Joseph Rank, of Lon- 
don and Hull. Every one connected with 
the flour and bread trade knows that ir 
Mr. Rank’s firm invades Scotland, it will 
be a power to be reckoned with. This is 
a firm with a proud record in enterprise 
ever since it was started on a small scale 
in Hull by the present principal’s father. 
Mr. Rank has come to be regarded as a 





Hot Cross-Buns Once Again Made Their Appearance in London on Good Friday 
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sort of N of the flour-milling in- 
dustry of Britain. 

For , his first mill in Scotland, the 


pee be to find either a suitable 

g or a suitable site. The Scottish 
Co-operative Wholesale Society has al- 
ready had to abandon its attempts to 
purchase a suitable property for conver- 
sion into a mill, and has now resolved to 
look out for a building site. Such a site 
must be near the dock for the reception 
of wheat cargoes, and it must also be 
provided with railway access to enable 
the flour and offals to be sent off. These 
are factors which are not readily obtained 
in combination, and Mr. Rank will ex- 
perience the same difficulty in this re- 
spect as those who have been on the 
ground in advance of him. 


EATING MILLFEED 


Champions of the white loaf in Scot- 
land, who, needless to say, have a popu- 
lar cause to espouse, evince a close inter- 
est in the figures divulged in Parliament 
regarding the output of offals from 
British mills during the past four years. 
These figures doubtless refer to the 1,300 
mills that were taken under government 
control. They were: 1915, 1,820,000 tons; 
1916, 1,820,000; 1917, 1,727,000; 1918, 
719,000. 

This drop of over 1,000,000 tons in 
1918 is significant. A plain interpreta- 
tion would be that the British public, as 
a result of the government policy in 
drastically diluting the loaf, has during 
the past year eaten in its bread 1,000,000 
tons of material that formerly went to 
the cattle stocks of the country. 

This may be too sweeping an interpre- 
tation, but it is the larger part of the 
truth. The only qualification to be made 
is that our mills did not produce the 
same output in 1918 as in the few pre- 
ceding years and, consequently, the resi- 
due in the form of offals would be less, 
irrespective of the standard of milling. 

Last year the demand for G. R. flour 
in Scotland showed an appreciable dimi- 
nution, because both bakers and public, 
being accustomed to a good grade of 
flour and of bread, took unkindly to the 
G. R. product, and a larger proportion 
of the imported flour had to be distrib- 
uted to neutralize the effects of the G. R. 
flour in the loaf. It says much for the 
constitutions of our people that they were 
able to assimilate all this leaven of offals, 
even though they were not endowed with 
the bovine faculty of chewing the cud! 


IRISH MARKETS, APRIL 28 


Trade has resumed its normal condi- 
tion after the holidays, but the weather 
has turned rough, with falls of snow and 
strong winds. The snow did not inter- 
fere with farming operations, with the 
result that oats and wheat are now prac- 
tically all sown. 

The usual distributions of flour have 
taken place this week, but merchants 
have had to take fully half their allot- 
ments in spring wheat flour, which is 
more difficult to sell than soft flour in 
the Irish market. Deliveries have been 
coming in more freely from Liverpool, 
and consumers are getting all they want. 

Home millers are feeling the pinch in 
the North of Ireland, especially. where 
competition from American flour is now 
so keen that they have had their output 
reduced. There is a fairly good demand 
for bran and pollards, which the millers 
are now not able to supply. Dublin and 
the south of Ireland millers are not so 
much affected as those in the north. 
Irish millers are now getting no allot- 
ments of American flour. The prices-of 
flour are unchanged. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is absolutely unsalable except 
in the smallest retail lots at £30 per ton. 


FEED 


Demand is good, and millers are not 
turning out sufficient to supply require- 
ments. Some foreign bran which came in 
via Liverpool has n eagerly snapped 
up. The maximum price for middlings 
is £12 per ton, and for bran £11,—ex- 
mill. 
Inquiries for decorticated cotton cake 
are good. Linseed cake is eagerly in- 
quired for, but there is none to be had, 
:and Indian corn is practically all ground 
-and disposed of. t products are not 


allowed to be shipped to either England 
“or Séotland, and the demand in Ireland 
for this class of feed is so poor that 
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millers have had to stop grinding and 
are shipping their oats through the oat 
committee in preference to smashing them 
up and turning them into meal. 

Free imports of linseed cake are now 
permissible, but as quotations from 
America are about £2 per ton over what 
the control board would allow importers 
to sell at, business is impossible. 


GOVERNMENT WHEAT SOLD 


(Continued from page 714.) 

“Mills must also guarantee over sig- 
nature of the proper officer that if al- 
lotted wheat on this basis they will re- 
flect into flour sales in domestic mar- 
ket the equivalent quantity of flour of 
its various production at a price not ex- 
ceeding a reasonable reflection of this 
resold wheat, and that its flour sales will, 
upon receipt of advice that wheat req- 
uisition has been allotted, immediately be 
made on this basis regardless of any 
stock of wheat secured from other 
sources at higher prices. Such sales to 
continue until the equivalent quantity of 
flour against the wheat allotted under 
this offer has been sold. 

“Mills must agree to keep adequate 
records and be prepared to demonstrate 
that flour sales fairly reflect wheat price 
based on reasonable conversion charge. 

“Basis will be f.o.b. May 20 to. May 31 
at 19c over the Grain Corporation buy- 
ing scale in effect at that point, adding 
Ic per bushel for each 10 days or part 
thereafter until actually loaded. 

“The mill agrees that the Grain Cor- 
poration vice-president may exercise full 
discretion in his judgment in allotting 
this wheat among the various claimants, 
taking into consideration’ not only the 
statements made of flour production 
record and requirements, but also any 
peculiar or local facts pertinent to the 
situation. 

“Advice of the allotment and details 
or advice of inability to allot as re- 
quested will be promptly given by the 
Grain Corporation and, should there re- 
main unsold wheat available beyond the 
amounts requested on this particular 
date, the Grain Corporation will continue 
to sell up to the extent of its unsold 
stocks in the order in which application 
is made. For such wheat the Grain Cor- 
poration, however, must reserve the right 
to cancel, without notice, these offers, 
and discontinue selling at any time. 

“Buyers must assume all risk of de- 
lay in putting f.o.b., and if, for any 
reason, f.0,b, delivery is not made within 
a given period in time, the higher scale 
for later deliveries will be applied, ac- 
cording to date of actual loading. 

“At certain points, because of peculiar 
local conditions, buyers may arrange 
with the vice-president to take delivery 
“In Store” elevator. But this will be a 
matter of special stipulation in each 
case, and solely at the discretion of 
the vice-president in charge of that 
point. 

“At certain points there are stocks of 
sample wheat of all varieties, which will 
be sold at their relative value. But this 
will be sold only by special negotiation 
with the vice-president in charge. In 
the case of sample wheat, acceptance or 
rejection must be presented by buyers’ 
representative as wheat is placed f.o.b. 
point of shipment, and provision will be 
made by the vice-president in charge for 
arriving with the buyer at a fair reflec- 
tion of any variation in quality. 

“Mills may present their request for 
wheat at any office of the Grain Cor- 
poration controlling points of supply 
from which the mills desire to draw, 
without regard as to whether that office 
is the general office of the zone in which 
the mill is actually located. The Grain 
Corporation will retain any benefit of 
transit rates, it being understood that 
mills will purchase on expectation that 
such purchases will cost basis of local or 
reshipping rate from point of supply. 

“Loading orders must be given with 
the purchase or immediately on request 
by the vice-president. 

“Official certificate of weight 
grades as loaded out are final. 

“Payment must be arranged in such a 
manner as to pay cash for this wheat 
when put f.o.b. outgoing car or vessel, 
and the Grain Corporation reserves the 
right to be assured of such payment be- 
fore making the actual loadings. 

“All requests for resales will be un- 
derstood as governed by conditions stip- 





and 


ulated in this notice. But in respect to 
certain features, as stipulated in this 
notice, the statements and applications 
must be signed by proper officers, mak- 
ing such assurances.” | 





HARMONY IN THE CAUCUSES 


Democrats and Republicans, on Eve of Open- 
ing of Sixty-sixth Congress, Outline Pro- 
grammes for Effective Legislation 


Wasnincton, D. C., May 17.—Party 
harmony characterized the caucuses of 
both Democrats and Republicans of the 
House here today. The Democrats, ap- 
parently realizing that their only chance 
of political success in 1920 depends on 
a solid front in Congress, buried their 
differences and staged a caucus which 
rivaled a church social in its orderliness 
and tameness. 

The promised fight against Champ 
Clark, former speaker, for the minority 
leadership of the next House failed to 
develop. Clark was nominated by ac- 
clamation, and, transported by the pre- 
vailing harmony, he indulged in a eulogy 
of the administration and of the President 
which brought smiles to the faces of those 
of his colleagues who recalled what the 
former speaker has said about President 
Wilson since the memorable Baltimore 
convention in 1912, when the New Jer- 
sey governor defeated the speaker for 
the presidential nomination. Today 
President Wilson, according to Clark, is 
“the foremost man in all the world.” 

The Republican caucus here tonight 
was similarly free from anything ap- 
proximating a clash. The anticipated 
fight to increase the steering committee 
from six to nine members, in order to 
give the West representation and _inci- 
dentally break the control of the organi- 
zation held by Representative James R. 
Mann, of Illinois, failed to materialize. 

Representative Royal C. Johnson, of 
South Dakota, the original proponent of 
the plan to increase the membership of 
the committee, withdrew the proposal 
“until a later time.” This removed the 
only dangerous subject-matter before 
the caucus. The rest was largely routine 
and perfunctory. 

The caucus indorsed a resolution re- 
ported by the steering committee pledg- 
ing the Republican House organization 
to a programme of “constructive legisla- 
tion.” This resolution, while committing 
the party definitely to some few legisla- 
tive matters, was drawn, nevertheless, 
with due regard to elasticity and its ef- 
fect on the public. Under it the Re- 
publican House can do no harm, and it 
may do a lot of good. 

The legislation which was approved for 
early consideration was: passage of ap- 
propriation . bills before July 1; repeal 
of wire control legislation; woman suf- 
frage amendment; railroad legislation; 
repeal of obnoxious consumption taxes; 
merchant marine legislation; tariff re- 
vision to protect infant industries de- 
veloped by the war; investigation of the 
conduct of the war. 

As the political situation now stands 
in the House, both parties have subor- 
dinated petty differences and have mus- 
tered their strength for the legislative 
task before the Sixty-sixth Congress with 
due regard to the fact that upon their 
accomplishments will depend party suc- 
cess in 1920. 

The Sixty-sixth Congress will convene 
Monday at noon. Following the reading 
of the official call for the extraordinary 
session in both Senate and House, both 
bodies will listen to the President’s mes- 
sage, which was received at the White 
House today by cable. It is said to be 
a document of about 4,500 words. 

The reading of the President’s mes- 
sage by the clerks of Senate and House, 
Monday, will reinstate the precedent fol- 
lowed by all presidents except Mr. Wil- 
son, who, deviating from the former cus- 
tom, has made it a practice to appear 
personally before a joint session of Con- 
gress to read his messages. 

Joun J. Marrrnan, 





Flour Prices in New Zealand 

Wasninoton, D. C., May 17.—Accord- 
ing to a report from the American con- 
sul general at Auckland, New Zealand, 
to the Department of State, the New 
Zealand department of agriculture pur- 
poses to reduce the wholesale price of 
wheat flour from -$6.60 to $6.38-per. bar- 
rel at the South Island Mills in order to 
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eqpense the bakers, who state that it 
will be impossible to continue the sale 
of a 2-lb loaf of bread for 10c and make 
a profit. 

Both the producers and the millers 
have protested against the proposal, as 
it would cut into their profits. How- 
ever, the importation of Australian wheat 
would allow a reasonable profit to the 
millers. The farmers state that this ac- 
tion will reduce the wheat production of 
New Zealand, as they will turn to stock- 
raising. 

JouHn J. Marrinan. 





Northwestern Mill Reports 
MINNESOTA 

Albert Lea: Acreage less than year 
ago; crop two weeks late; weather fa- 
vorable, and week or two warm weather 
will bring things to seasonable average. 

Herman: Acreage increase about 5 per 
cent; crop condition normal. 

St. James: Crops two weeks late; 50 
per cent less wheat than last year. 

Wabasha: More acreage this year than 
last; wheat up; reported in fine condi- 
tion by farmers. 

Winona: Acreage about same as 1918. 

Little Falls: 10 per cent increase wheat 
sown compared to 1918 crop; condition 
normal, 

Red Wing; About 20 per cent in- 
crease; condition good. 

Blue Earth: Acreage 10 per cent less 
than last year; condition excellent. 

Appleton: Acreage larger than 
year; grain looking fine. 

Crookston: Acreage 20 per cent less 
than last year; condition normal; season 
three weeks late. 

Janesville: Acreage 75 per cent of 
last vear; about two weeks late. 

Montevideo: Acreage increase over 
1918 about 15 per cent. Crop up and 
looks well; not so far advanced as last 
year, but in good condition. 

Mankato: Acreage about 15 per cent 
less than last year, account late spring 
and inability of farmers to sow in time. 
Condition of crop good; probably 10 days 
later than usual; weather conditions ideal. 


last 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Redfield: Acreage same as last year; 
two weeks later, but all up, and looks 
promising. 

Milbank: Acreage 10 per cent less than 
1918; condition of crop not up to nor- 
mal, Wild oats will choke out many 
acres of wheat. 

Groton: Acreage about same as 19183. 
probably some increase in durum, de- 
crease in marquis. Crop doing well, but 
a little backward. Many fields badly in- 
fested with wild oats. 

Rapid City: Acreage 10 per cent great- 
er; wheat up and looking fine; weather 
fine for wheat; warm today. 

Selby: Acreage compares favorably 
with 1918; prospects excellent; requires 
warm weather and moisture. 

Aberdeen: Condition normal; acreage 
same as last year. 

Webster: Acreage about normal; crop 
in fine condition, but week later than 
normal. 

Yankton: Wheat acreage 100 per cent; 
oats and rye 100. Conditions normal; 
rather moist for corn-planting. 

Fairfax: Seeding completed; wheat 50 
per cent over last year; oats 25 per cent 
under. 

Sioux Falls: Acreage about same as 
last year; wheat crop fine; little late. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Underwood: Wheat acreage same as 
last year; condition normal. Winter rye 
ahead of last year, and looking splendid. 

Ashley: 25 per cent less acreage than 
1918. 

Oakes: Acreage 90 per cent of 1918; 
crop coming fine. 

Lidgerwood: 10 per cent more wheat 
sown than year ago; condition normal; 
have plenty of moisture, with excellent 
growing weather for small grains. 

Cavalier: Acreage 10 to 15 per cent 
less than 1918; bulk of crop late. 

Fargo: Wheat-seeding about complete; 
acreage 15 per cent less than 1918; crop 
looks good; warmer weather needed. 

Wahpeton: Estimate 10 per cent in- 
crease in acreage over 1918; condition 
normal. 

Bowman: Increase in acreage, 10 per 
cent; crop normal. 

Grafton: Acreage less than 1918; con- 
dition excellent; will harvest as much as 
last year, with favorable weather. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, MAY 17 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 


sacks, per 196 dbs, to the retail 
$13.35 @13.40 


merchantS ....-eeeeeeecerenee 
Spring patent, jute .......- ° 12.00@12.90 
Spring straights, jute ......... - 10.75@11.25 
Spring clears, jute ......... eeee 9.90@10.25 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ...... 7.50@ 8.00 


City mills’ spring patents, jute. 12.15@12.40 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


atent, southern, jute ........- $11.90@12.25 
Straight, southern, jute ........ 10.80@11.25 
Clear, southern, jute .......++++ 9.25@ 9.65 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute...... $12.50@12.90 
Patent, 95 per cent .......6.6- 12.20@12.40 
Clear, Kansas, jute ......+++++-. 9.90 @10.20 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $8.75 @9.00 


Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 7.50@7.75 
WHEAT—Offerings small and market ir- 
regular, although the close was at a fair 
reaction after a decline of 24c for the week, 
Winter wheats scarce. Prices follow: 


Last 

This week Last week year 

No. 1 hard ...... ooo @e cs BOO Daevevce 220 
No. 2 hard ...... eve vce veses | Pere: 217 
No. 1 POG oscccees -+-@... 271% @275 ove 
No. 2 red ....2e-- --@ 275 @278% 217 
No. 1 MOF, B..06-. 246 @275 260 @280 220 
No. 3 ROM Osccces 240@268 26 @27 217 


CORN—Prices advanced early and declined 
later, the range for the week being as fol- 
lows: 

This week Last week Last year 
No. 6 m.170 @176 164 @172 105@130 
No. 6 M...... @175 171%@... 125@130 
No. 4m.173 @178 168 @172 135@140 
No. 3 m.173%@181 166 @174 160@161 
No. § y.171 @178 165 @172 100@1387% 
No. 5 y.173 @175 165 @171 120@137 
No. 4 y.172%@180 168 % @172 135 @150 
No. 3 y.174 @181% 168% @175 145@168 
No. 3 w.174 @182 169 @176 150@170 

OATS—Prices averaged lower, although 
cash lots commanded 1@1%c over July for 
No. 3 white, and 1% @2c over for standards. 
Prices ranged as follows: 

This week Last week Last year 
No. 4 wh 67% @69% 67 @71 74 @17% 
No. 3 wh 67% @70% 67 @72% 74% @78% 
Standard 68 @71% 69 @73% 75 @78% 
No. 2 wh 68% @72 70 @74% 75 @79 

RYE—Market weak and lower. Millers 
moderate buyers on the decline. No. 2 was 
$1.45% at the close; No. 4 sold at $1.41; May 
closed at $1.43 asked; July, $1.43%; August, 
$1.40 asked. 

BARLEY—Demand fair, maltsters’ the 
principal buyers. Malting ranged $1.14@ 
1.20; seed, $1.15@1.16; May closed at $1.08% 
asked; July, $1.11% bid. 

CORN GOODS—Market easy. Demand 
rather slow. Corn flour $4@4.07%; cream 
meal, $4 for white, yellow bolted $4.02% 
granulated, $4. 17%; -—— grits, 34.17%; 
pearl hominy, $4.22%,—per 100 lbs from 
warehouse, with car Re 2%c less. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 





r-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Flour, bbls..... 207 157 130 70 
Wheat, bus.... 395 60 2,273 91 
Corn, bus...... 627 1,530 607 642 
Cate, BWOBs «0< 06 1,437 1,877 1,511 1,474 
Rye, Wee rcis 65 52 28 11 
Barley, bus.... 449 334 388 17 





DULUTH, MAY 17 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b, mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 


StanGarG PaAsent s.ccccos eesscrce $12.25@12.50 
WIGS. CEN Se 6.ve aoa s Sida sues 12.00@12.25 
Second clear, Jute .....cscecsese 6.00@ 7.00 


DURUM FLOUR—Prices today, f.o.b. mill, 
per bbl, in 98-lb cottons: 


We. 8 GOGROMER occ cic cccecctics $12.25@12.50 
SURE, RRS a Ride cts eaten sos 12.00@12.25 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 


ERO): SEU a big ax RR PR CAE IE Ces ces $4.25 
UD: See Gh wie eeces ewes teksts 4.50 
we ee ee Pee ee eee 3.20 
BO. CU oo carb vruehseuc ats cabERe ds 3.85 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

At Duluth-Superior by weeks named: 
1919 bbis 1918 bbls 1917 bbls 
May 17..34,240 May 18.. 7,035 May 19..31,650 
May 10..33,840 May 11..17,800 May 12..23,215 
May 3...34,210 May 4...10,090 May 6...25,610 
Apr. 26..40,620 Apr. 27..16,695 Apr. 28..20,000 

WHEAT—Shipments increased this week. 
Total outloadings reached 3,296,000 bus, with 
the decrease on the week 3,184,000. Stocks 
at the close of business are reported at 
4,963,000 bus, but today’s boat loadings, ap- 
proximating 1,400,000, were not taken into 
account, 

Country receipts were virtually nothing. 
Canadian wheat was received here this week 


to the amount of 111,000 bus, 71,000 of 
which came in by boat. The boat cargo was 
low-grade stuff, going into feeding channels, 
while the remainder the Food Administra- 
tion controlled, and constituted milling 
wheat which will be turned over to manu- 
facturers in this country to help fill reducing 
stocks. Local mills expect to make appli- 
cation for supplies of spring wheat owned by 
the government and held in store here, an- 
nounced for resale early next week. Officials 
have not determined how much will be avail- 
able for the milling trade. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
}  @  Ae -@. 154% 100@112 
May 12..... 64% @66% 156 100@111 
May 13 ..... 63% @65% 149 100@111 
May 14 ..... 62% @64% 143 100@110 
May 15 ..... 635%'@65% 145% 100@111 
May 16 ..... 62% @64% 144% 100@112 
May 17 .vees 61% @63% 140% 100@111 
May 18, 1918 73% @74% =... ss 100@145 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
May 17 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 
c-—Domestic—, -——-Bonded—_, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
COCR. 6 i653 0% eee 23 


GAS. sceva's 198 100 782 3 «os RTH 
, rere 1,478 6 154 ese eee ve 
Barley .... 138 232 676 25 32 192 
Flaxseed .. 169 352 1,415 2 2 61 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 











Spring .... 115 12 654 1,480 13 1,703 
Durum .... or 1 229 1,624 15 «188 
Winter .... se as 2 292 o- 204 
Totals ... “115 ) 13 785 3,296 28 2,095 
COTM ....0. de ‘ ae 26 +s 
OOts sessee oe 4 1 2 1 449 
Bonded... 4 és 102 ¥% os 782 
ee 363 7 1,268 ee 82 
Barley .»... 83 96 54 ea 91 237 
Bonded... es 17 1 51 oe 9 
Flaxseed .. 29 94 99 127 44 26 
Bonded... 61 7 6 ee oe 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, May 17, 
and .receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): Receipts by 

7-~Wheat stocks— -———grade——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
1,2 nor }1,609 3 1,043 7 4 257 
2 dk nor J 
3 dk nor 
3 nor ) 
All other 

spring ... 600 2 4,618 . 121 
1 am dur } 
1,2dur } 
2 am durJj 
3am dur _ 
3 dur 5 18 1 
All other 

durum .. 953 113 619 ° 211 
1 dk hd w ) 
1,2 hd w} 
2 dk hdwJj 
All other 

winter .. 215 oe 105 1 
White .... se oe 1 an a's “s 
Mixed ..... ne es és ae 1 61 


105 192 . 2 30 


1,316 5 


147 


Totals ..4,963 124 6,578 8 7 680 


FLAXSEED—Developed strong undertone, 
induced by increasing demand both from 
short and crushing interests. On Friday the 
price peak was registered, representing an 
advance in October of 13c, July 16%c and 
May 19%c. The week also witnessed estab- 
lishment of highest quotations since last 
September. Good oil demand was reported, 
which, with light receipts and lowering 
stocks, inspired the buying turn. Price was 
no object. July proved the leader, the other 
issues getting less attention. The closing 
was ersier. Under moderate selling pressure, 
buyers were disposed to back away, resulting 
in clipping 4% @b5c off Friday’s top figures. 
Track quotations advanced %c, and now 
range May price to 2%c over. Today, to 
arrive dropped back on a basis of July 
price. A 61,000-bu lot arrived from Canada 
and was shipped east. Local stocks are in 
strong hands, with little if any available 
for sale. 

RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 
-—Close——_,, 
Opening May 18 
May12 High Low Mayl17 1918 
May ..$3.99 $4.17% $3.99 $4.12% $3.93% 
July .. 3.97 4.12% 3.97 4.07% 3.97% 
Oct. .. 3.78 3.91 3.78 3.86% 3.59 








MILWAUKEE, MAY 17 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton . $12.85 @13.00 


Spring straight, cotton ......... 12.40@12.60 
First clear, cotton ........6.5+65 10.50@10.60 
Rye flour, white, cotton ......-. 8.80@ 9.35 
Rye flour, straight, cotton 7.75@ 8.00 
Rye flour, dark, cotton .......-- 6.50@ 6.75 
Kansas patent, cotton ........-. 12.75 @13.00 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ..... ooo @ 3.85 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... sevee@ 3.76 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton ...... ~eee+@ 8.75 


MILLFEED — Lower. Standard bran, 
$38.50@39; standard fine middlings, $46.50 
@47; rye feed, $39; flour middlings, $51@ 


52; red dog, $57; oil meal, $68; hominy feed, 
$64,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Down 10@1b5c. Receipts, 53 
cars. Demand was good at all times, and 
milling grades were readily picked up. No, 
1 northern, $2.45@2.70; No. 2, $2.40@2.66; 
No. 3, $2.35 @2.58. 

BARLEY—Advanced 3@4c. Receipts, 274 
cars. Demand improved from shippers, and 
industries were in the market buying freely. 
No. 8, $1.17@1.23; No. 4, $1.11@1.21; feed 
and rejected, $1.10@1.16. 

RYE—Declined 10@12c. Receipts, 35 
cars. Demand was for milling. Shippers 
were out of the market most of the time, 
No. 1, $1.50@1.61; No, 2, $1.48@1.60; No. 3, 
$1.40@1.59. 

CORN—For the week, prices were 1@2c 
lower. Receipts, 41 ars. Demand was good 
from industries, and the local trade bought 
yellow and high mixed, No. 3 yellow, $1.74 
@1.82; No. 4 yellow, $1.73@1.81; No. 3 
mixed, $1.74@1.78; No. 3 white, $1.74@1.81. 

OATS—Prices were off %c. Receipts, 184 
cars. Demand was good at all times, and 
offerings were taken care of each day, 
Standard, 69%@72%c; No. 8 white, 68@ 
71%c; No. 4 white, 67% @70\%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r~Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bblis.... 21,470 15,750 41,870 38,640 
Wheat, bus... 84,420 18,200 488,335 1,300 





Corn, bus 76,380 8,150 126,749 
Oats, bus.... 329,280 287,480 464,272 
Barley, bus... 416,050 102,510 206,370 44,910 
Rye, bus...... 36,450 20,400 33,350 17,850 
Feed, tons.... 925 630 4,929 4,804 





ST. LOUIS, MAY 17 

FLOUR—Hard wheat 95 per cent $10.90@ 
11.50, 100 per cent $10.50@10.75, clear $8.50 
@9.50, low-grade $6.25@8; soft wheat patent 
$11@11.75, 100 per cent $10.50@10.80, clear 
$8@9, low-grade $6.50@8; spring wheat 95 
per cent $11.50@12, 100 per cent $11@11.50, 
first clear $9.75@10, second clear $5.70@6.50, 
—jute. 

MILLFEED—Hard bran $38@40, mixed 
$48, and middlings $48@52. White hominy 
feed sold at $62, No. 1 alfalfa meal $38.50, 
and No. 2 $41.50; barley feed was offered 
at $53. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 120 cars, against 71 
last week. Prices were 15c lower. Closing 
prices: No. 1 red, $2.63; No. 2 red, $2.61; 
No. 2 hard, $2.50. 

CORN—Receipts, 92 cars, against 129. 
Prices 2c lower, and demand fair. Closing 
prices: No. 4 corn, $1.72; No. 5 corn, $1.73% 
@1.74; No. 6 corn, $1.71; No. 2 white, $1.74 
@1.78; No. 3 white, $1.73@1.76. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-lb 
sacks: corn meal, $3.80; cream meal, $4; 
grits and hominy, $4.10, 

OATS—Receipts, 228 cars, against 225. 
Prices %@2c lower, and demand quiet. 
Closing prices: standard, 68%c; No. 3 white, 
68@68%c; No. 4 white, 67%c; No. 2 mixed, 
67 @68 %ec. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

r-Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbls... 70,530 61,640 100,935 74,210 
Wheat, bus.. 853,200 66,069 1,073,290 39,410 
Corn, bus.... 144,300 392,954 198,005 261,640 
Oats, bus.... 622,000 426,210 507,450 943,300 
Rye, bus..... 3,431 192 2,770 780 
Barley, bus.. 12,800 16,000 9,555 1,680 





BUFFALO, MAY 17 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ............. $.....@12.75 
BOOTS PRCORE cscs cccdicceccccss «eee + @12.75 
Firat COMP ..cccccccsces cocccce. ccces LO.75 
Graham f10UP ...cccccccccccccce cooee Qs. 76 
Rye, pure white .......... coves coves 0.46 
Rye, straight ...... ees eo a eee ooo + @10.06 
Sacked 

(eS Seer ee $.....@43.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@47.50 
EU SINE 4s 08 9 oh vnenncewhws eves + @50.00 
WeGOh: RIGGS: oo chat oc cicccs ~ «e+ «@54,00 
po AP ee ee «eee» @59.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... .....@67.00 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton... - @66.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 77. 00@78. 00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 70.00 @72.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 72.00@73.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... «+++ + @59.99 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

ee ae re yee eee «eee + @62.75 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent.... .....@64.75 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 lbs, net, 

WOE oc cecrescdesseveivosevess 8.25@ 8.50 


Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton. 35.00@35.50 

WHEAT—The announcement that wheat 
would be sold here in moderate quantities 
on May 20 caused a weakness in the market, 
and No. 1 northern was offered at slightly 
lower figures than last week, Chicago and 
northwestern rail shipment. No spot offer- 
ings. 

CORN—The market slumped at the close 
of the week and buyers refused to bid, al- 
though prices here were low compared with 
the West. Closing prices: No. 2 yellow, 
$1.80; No. 3. yellow, $1.79,—on track, through 
billed. There were only a few cars here, 
on track. 

OATS—Receipts were cleaned up daily, 
and prices closed 1@1%c lower than last 
week. Closing: No. 2 white, 73c; standard, 
72%c; No. 3 white, 72c; No. 4 white, 7ic,— 
on track, through. billed. 


BARLEY—No demand here. Maltsters 


are still waiting for a decision on the beer 
question. Feed to fancy malting was quoted 
at $1.18@1.30, on track, through billed, 

RYE—No sales, except parts of cars. No. 
2 was quoted at $1.55, c.if., Buffalo. Ex- 
port buyers would not bid above 2c over 
Chicago May. for No. 2 on track, through 
billed. 





PHILADELPHIA, MAY 17° 
FLOUR—Receipts, 600 bbls, and 15,712,279 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 6,272,000 lbs. Quota- 
tions, to arrive, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb 
jute sacks: 


Winter straight, western .......$11.50@11.75 
Winter straight, near-by ....2°.. 11.25@11.76 
Kansas straight ..... 068600 e+ee 12.20@12.65 
Kansas short patent ..........- - 12.75@13.256 


Spring short patent ............ 12.560@18.25 
Spring patent .....sccccesceee . 
Spring first clear ......... i 

WHEAT—Little trading. * Receipts, 743,575 
bus; exports, 1,762,108; stock, 346,978. Quo- 
tations, car lots, in export elevator, govern- 
ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky; $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.36; No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.34; No. 2 red, smutty, $2.33; No. 3 
red winter, $2.82; No. 3 northern spring, 
$2.32; No. 3 hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red 
winter, garlicky, $2.30; No. 3 red, smutty, 
$2.29. 

RYE—Dull. Quotations: No. 2 western, 
$1.60 bu; nearby, as to quality, $1.50@1.55. 


RYE FLOUR—Sold slowly, and ruled weak 
and again lower. Quotations: $9.35@9.50, as 
to quality, per 196 lbs, either in wood or 
sacks, 

CORN—tTrade quiet, but offerings very 
light and prices advanced 3@4c. Receipts, 
56,330 bus; stock, 92,722 Quotations, car 
lots for local trade: yellow, as to quality 
and location, $1.82@1.85. 

CORN GOODS—Dull and largely nominal 
at the following quotations: 





Kiln-dried— 100-lb sacks 
Gran. yellow meal, fancy...$.. -@4.25 
Gran. white meal, fancy.... 4. 22% @ 4.60 
Yellow table meal, fancy ... -@4.12% 
White table meal, fancy ... 4. 10 @ 4.60 

White corn flour, fancy ..... 4.50 @4.85 

Yellow corn flour, fancy ..... -@4.50 


Pearl hominy and grits, sacks. 4 "27% @4. 60 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 

24 pkgs, 24 oz each........ soeees@2.50 

MILLFEED-—Bran quiet and $1 ton lower, 
with moderate but ample offerings. Mid- 
dlings and red dog in good request and 
firmer. Quotations, car lots, per ton: 
Winter bran— 

Spot, in 100-lb sacks ......... $47.00 @ 48.00 


Western, to arrive, in bulk... 46.00@47.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

BES oss 000b.s overebeness «+++ 45.00@46.00 

To arrive, lake-and-rail ...... 44.00 @ 45.00 
White middlings, to arrive, 

2OG+4P DOGED. sekistcvesitsacea 55.00 @56.00 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

TOO+ID GROMD 2 oc cvcccsencccses 50.00 @51.00 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 61.00@62.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 50.00@51.00 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 46. ee 6 00 
Linseed oil meal ..........65. - @75.00 

OATS—Further declined le ‘water a slow 
demand. Offerings ample. Receipts, 310,786 
bus; exports, 60,500; stock, 713,592. Quota- 
tions: 


te ere a 78 @78&% 
Standard white ..........+:.e0% 77% @78 
Be, BS WRENS Kecacecctsevstaeses 76% @77 
eB. Beer ero eT 75 @76 
OATMEAL—Quiet at revised figures. Quo- 





tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $4.42; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-Ib 
sacks, $7.95@8.20; patent, cut, two 100-lb 
sacks, $8.94@10.25; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, as to size and quality, $4.50@6.15. 





BALTIMORE, MAY 17 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


Spring short patent ............ $12.25@12.50 
Spring long patent .........0.+ 11.75 @12.00 
Springs Brat ClOSF cicccececcccvcs 10.00 @10.50 
Fre, WOE in ob e5b8 66 oo antass 11.75 @ 12.00 
Winter straight (near-by) ..... 11.15 @11.40 
Hard winter short patent ...... 12.25 @12.50 
Hard winter long patent ...... 11.75 @12.00 
Hard winter first clear ......... 10.00@10.50 


Rye flour, pure and blended. 8.50@ 9.50 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ best patent (blended) .....@13.40 
City mills’ spring patent ....... wa 
City mills’ winter patent ...... e 
City mills’ winter straight...... 

MILLFEED—Lower on spring; gherwie 
nominally unchanged, with demand and 
trading limited. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $43@44.50; spring mid- 
dlings, $49.50@50.50; soft winter bran and 
middlings, $52. 

WHEAT—Steady; demand and movement 
fair: Receipts, £74,552 bus; exports, 112,100; 
stock, 686,313. No market at close; range 
for week of few sample lots, $2.35@2.75. 

CORN—Higher; movement and demand 
good. Receipts, 349,153 bus; exports, 4,768; 
stock, 563,939. Closing prices: domestic No. 
3 yellow, track, $1.80@1.81; range of south- 
ern for week, $1.73@1.82; near-by spot yel- 
low cob, bbl, $8@8.25. 

OATS—Weaker; demand and movement 
small. Receipts, 36,420 bus; stock, 617,431, 
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Closing: p: standard white, domestic, 
78c; No. 3 whl white, domestic, 77%c. 

RYE—Nominal; movement and demand 
large. Receipts, 305,629 bus; exports, 568,- 
687; stock, 969,931. No market at the close 
in No. 2 western for export; a southern bag 
lot was sold midweek at $1.50 bu. 


NEW YORK, MAY 17 

FLOUR—Market quiet so far as buying 
was concerned, but somewhat unsettled by 
reason of the conferences between millers, 
flour distributors and the wheat director, 
because in future business conditions much 
depends on the attitude of the government 
toward both millers and distributors. Stocks 
are sufficient in all eastern centers to carry 
to July 1, and little buying is being done. 
Resales are still a factor, and the general 
trend of prices is downward. Quotations: 
spring fancy patent, $13.50@13.75; standard 
patent, $12.50@12.75; first clear, $10.25@ 
10.60; winter straight, $11.25@11.75; Kansas, 
$12@12.90; rye, $8.50@9,—all jute. Receipts, 
34,639 bbis. 

WHEAT—Movement light. 
500 bus. 

CORN—Though the volume of business 
was light, the general trend of the market 
was higher, on Thursday advancing 5%c 
over previous close. Quotations: No. 2 yel- 
low, $1.96%; No. 8 yellow, $1.93%; No. 2 
mixed, $1.95%. Receipts, 14,000 bus. 

OATS—Market only slightly active, with 
advances of about ic bu. This, in face of 
heavy exports amounting to about 300,000 
bus, was surprising. Quotations were 79% 
@82c, according to quality. Receipts, 178,- 
000 bus. 





Receipts, 165,- 





BOSTON, MAY 17 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short... .$13.75@14.55 


Spring patents, standard ....... 12.75 @13.26 
Hard winter patents ..........- 12.75 @13.25 
Soft winter patents ...........- 12.50@13.25 
Soft winter straights .......... 11.75 @12.50 
Spring first clears ........+.++. 10.60@11.25 


Grain Corporation, standard -@11.50 

MILLFEED—A fair demand for wheat 
feeds, with the market a shade easier. Oth- 
er feeds steady. Spring bran, $45.50; winter 
bran, $46; middlings, $51@55; mixed feed, 
$50@54; red dog, $60; second clears, $66; 
gluten feed, $62.92; hominy feed, $63.90; 
stock feed, $60; oat hulls, reground, $38; 
cottonseed meal, $65.75 @70.75,—all in 100’s. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet demand, with 
the market firmer. White corn flour, $4.65; 
white corn meal, $4.40; yellow granulated, 
$4.35; bolted, $4.30; feeding, $3.55@3.60 
cracked corn, $3.60@3.65; hominy grits and 
samp, $4.40,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—A quiet demand for rolled 
oatmeal at $3.95 per 90-lb sack; cut and 
ground was quoted at $4.54. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


-—Receipts—, -—Stocks— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 

Flour, bbis....*39,841 47,800 ..... «wees 
Wheat, bus... 339,425 3,350 877,622 4,447 
Ces BEN Fenie, ccsce 26,900 ..... 191,256 
Oats, bus..... 23,620 532,300 499,676 961,537 
Rye, bus...... 1,280 ....- 277,671 5,513 
Barley, bus... 86,850 199,950 ..... 136,288 
Millfeed, tons. 233 ce ekstee. sewes 
Corn meal, bbis_ ..... See ‘saves babes 
Oatmeal, cases ..... ' at 1 eee ee 
CeEGR, RCS 1,960  .ccce sense coace 
*Includes 20,190 bbls for export, compared 


with 28,900 in 1918. 
Exports during the week ending May 16 





were 233,424 bus wheat to Liverpool and 
228,850 to Antwerp. 
TOLEDO, MAY 17 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 


98’s, f.0.b. mill, $11.90@12.50; spring, $13@ 
13.50. 

MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran ............ $43.00 @ 46.00 
Spring wheat bran ............ ” - @ 44.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 45.00@50.00 
Spring wheat mixed feed ....... F - @46.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 49.00@54.00 
Spring wheat middlings ........ - @48.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags.:...... - @69.00 
Crushed ‘flaxseed, 100-lb bag. -@10.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 11 cars, 6 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 16 cars, 10 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 56 cars, 34 contract, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus... 13,300 17,400 29,630 ..... 
Corn, bus..... 17,000 45,600 15,650 23,700 
Oats, bus..... 108,600 68,900 156,670 83,900 





KANSAS CITY, MAY 17 

FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

PE chdbobabsioaseecreusbones s $13.00 @13.25 
ERD sho as Wee bndesedaceeede 11.00@12.25 
OPS SS a? rare 9.50@10.50 
GROOT Sete cb sews cbesecce 6.50@ 7.60 

MILLFEED—The market has suffered a 
decided slump. Supplies are freely offered, 
with demand almost dead. Nominal quota- 
tions: gray shorts, $45@46 ton, in 100-Ib 
sacks; brown shorts, $44@45; bran, $34@35. 
Red dog is firm at $56. 

WHEAT—Millers are ot of the market, 
and the lessening demand was reflected in 
lower figures on all grades. Hard sold 5@ 
10c lower, and soft dropped 20c. Nominal 
quotations: Hard: No. 1 dark $2.63@2.66, 
medium $2.61@2.62, yellow $2.59@2.60; No. 2 
dark $2.61@2.63, medium $2.58@2.60, yellow 
$2.56@2.57; No. 3 dark $2.57@2.58, medium 
$2.52@2.54, yellow $2.51@2.52; No. 4 dark 
$2.47@2.50, medium $2.43@2.46, yellow $2.41 
@2.43; No. 6 dark $2.39@2.40, medium $2.35 
@2.37, yellow $2.32@2.35. Soft: No. 1 $2.52, 
No. 2 $2.49@2.50, No. 3 $2.47@2.48, No. 4 
$2.40@2.45, No. 5 $2.35@2.40, 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ORN—Nomina! quotations: White: No. 2 
$1.7401. 75, No. 3 $1.72@1.73, No. 4 wr 69@ 
1.70, No. 6 $1.66@1.68. Yellow: No. 1 $1.76 
@1.76%, No. 2 $1.75@1.76, No. 8 $1.72@ 
. woth y 72, No. & $1.68@1.70. 
Mixed: No. 2 $1.73@1.74, No. 8 $1.72@1.74, 
No. 4 $1.69@1.70, No. 5 ‘$1.66 @1.68. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts—, eo: pel 


1919 1918 
Wheat, bus... 220,050 83,700 326,700 6,750 
Corn, bus..... 226,260 436,250 220,000 647,500 
Oats, bus..... 351,900 261,800 253,500 292,500 
Rye, bus...... 15,400 12,000 1,100 5,500 
Barley, bus... 15,000 7,000 10,400 47,600 
Bran, tons.... 980 320 2,140 1,240 
Hay, tons..... 8,552 8,124 852 38,276 
Flour, bbis.... 12,8350 5,500 80,600 8,750 





MINNEAPOLIS, MAY 20 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 

Standard patent, 98-lb cottons. .$12.30@12.50 


Straight, 98-lb cottons ......... 11.90@12.10 
Firat clear, jute ....sssseeseres 9.55 @10.25 
Second clear, jute ........eee45 6.50@ 7.25 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
May 24.... «sees. 210,580 346,380 266,760 
May 17.... 374,555 212,445 347,895 278,760 
May 10.... 328,820 175,920 363,340 330,135 
May 3.... 871,210 210,640 424,645 354,165 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
May 24..4. «...0. 10,560 15,730 80,425 
May 17.... 65,175 8,630 27,580 17,870 
May 10.... 44,725 16,415 39,005 17,810 
May 3.... 42,130 13,295 34,675 6,425 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Apr. 5. 66 70,385 279,910 123,940 oé 1,795 
Apr. 12. 66 70,385 289,145 99,025 cee 2,068 
Apr. 19. 66 70,385 313,445 82,710 2,585 9,765 
Apr. 26. 65 69,885 276,370 93,285 sie meee 
May 3. 65 69,885 290,030 139,455 1,440 56,060 
May 10. 64 66,385 259,265 125,135 1,975 905 
May 17. 57 61,545 248,130 131,310 1,730 11,930 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (May 20) for prompt shipment (14 


days), per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 

May 20 Year ago 
BGR cide ccvccsens $36.00@37.00 $29.25 @34.50 


Stand. middlings..- 45.00@45.50 31.25@36.20 
Flour middlings... 51.00@52.00 


R. dog, 140-lb jute 56.00@57.00 
CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
B:000 TheF. nc cece $65.00 @65.50 
62.00 @62.50 
60.00 @60.50 


31.75 @35.75 
in car lots, 


Cracked corn, 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 


No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.. 58.00 @58.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100- Ib sac ks. Beret? ett 
White corn meal, granulatedt. 4.10@ 4.30 
Corn meal, yellowft .........++5 3.75@ 3.85 
Rye Bowr, White? cocccercvgeves 8.40@ 8.50 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 6.25@ 6.35 
Whole wheat flour, bblf ........ 10.40@10.50 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 10.30 @10.35 
Rolled OMts®® 2. .cccaccscccceses 3.58@ 3.75 


Mill screenings, light, per ton... 15.00@22.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 18.00@25.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 16.00@20.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 20.00@30.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 27.00@35.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 32.00@40.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 22.00@ 30.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 27.00@45.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 18.00@22.00 
Linseed oil meal*® ........eee00. «e+» @66.00 

*In sacks. ¢Per 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 






No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring.... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring 2.21% 2.18% 
Red spring ......... 16% 2.138% 
Amber durum .. m 23% 2.20% 
WEEE ccccccccccceceee 21% 2.18% 
Red durum ...... o ons 14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ° 23% 2.20% 
Hard winter ........ 1% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter. . 19% 2.16% 
Red winter ...... 2.18% 


Duluth prices te ‘over Minneapolis. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per — 
May Corn Oats ye Barley 
13. 170@171 644 @ 65% saves o1ne% 102@112 
14. 169@170 66% @67% 142% @143\% 100@110 
15. 168@170 64% @65% 144% @144% 101@114 


16. 168@16963%@65__—...... @144 102@112 
17. 166@167 65% @66% ..... @139% 101@111 
19. 167@168 63% @64% ..... @141% 103@113 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
M 


Saturday were: ay 18 

May17 May10 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 1,241,370 1,372,870 1,209,000 
Flour, bbis ...... 12,435 24,827 33,308 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,015 2,408 3,232 
Corn, bus ........ 119,260 88,000 76,000 
Oats, bus ........ 218,880 390,830 282,900 
Barley, bus ...... 227,940 769,600 652,680 
Rye, bus ........ 71,690 292,320 303,360 
Flaxseed, bus .... 74,160 85,000 74,000 








Shipments from Minneapolis by were end- 


ing Saturday were: May 18 
Mayi7 May 10 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 119,880 1,004,520 1,223,600 
Plour, bbis ...... 286,483 375,731 437,749 
Milistuff, tons ... 11,775 13,777 16,715 
Corn, bus ....... - 118,520 46,800 67,120 
Oats, bus ... -. 666,250 189,120 246,000 
Barley, bus ...... 448,740 602,830 653,660 
pS eee 60,200 766,800 1,034,180 
Flaxseed, bus .... 7,140 13,500 11,500 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000's omit- 














ted): May 18 May 19 
Mayi17 May10 1918 1917 
No. 1 dark .... 1,295 1,405 ese 378 
No. 1 northern. 3,127 3,872 ade 865 
No. 2 northern. 122 126 ose 830 
Other grades .. 3,380 3,999 so 3,902 
Totals ....... 7,924 9,402 56 5,975 
BR TORS ceases 9,316 9,240 eos che 
Im 2018 .ccccee 4,338 4,744 
Im 19234. .sccvces 14,131 15,408 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
May 18 May 19 May 20 


May 17 May 10 1918 1917 1916 
Corm.... iil 13 635 129 62 
Oats ....2,146 1,994 860 5,339 1,977 
Barley ..2,209 2,113 1,009 562 105 
Rye ....5,235 5,850 145 140 204 
Flaxseed. 40 47 28 147 77 





United States Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

May 17 














a7 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore .. 693 579 584 936 620 
Boston ...... 741 eee 500 279 48 
Buffalo ..... 5,815 78 5,261 741 2,099 
Chicago . 2,293 890 3,645 1,680 2,079 
Detroit ..... 40 60 145 38 eee 
DOIBER -c.c60% 4,963 see 198 1,478 Te 
Zalveston ...2,087 5 1 250 
Indianapolis. 225 566 200 1 tee 
Kansas City. 810 405 994 88 eee 
Milwaukee .. 527 124 597 461 1,139 
Minneapolis 7,925 11 2,146 5,235 2,209 
N. Orleans... .1,853 108 253 one 676 
Newp. News. ... ees 59 Sue 409 
New York ..1,980 1 2,307 888 1,039 
Omaha ..... 540 443 405 235 96 
Peoria ...... oes 33 87 ov eee 
Philadelphia. 373 93 712 593 125 
St. Louis ... 106 139 368 64 87 
Toledo ...... 432 25 323 159 13 
Canals ..... 293 ses 342 dew oo 
Lakes 2,040 wes dee 920 
Totals . 33,736 3,560 19,126 13, 197 10,977 
Last year .. 1,566 15,118 20,514 1,085 3,528 


Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
8,482,000 bus; corn, 642,000; oats, 1,505,000; 
rye, 2,019,000; barley, 260,000. 

Bonded decrease—Barley, 51,000 bus. 





Flaxseed and Products 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 





-—Mpls—  -———Duluth 

Track Toarr, Track May July 
May 13 ...$4.04 4.04 4.04 4.03 4.03 
May 14 ... 4.06% 4.06% 4.06% 4.05% 4.05 
May 15 ... 4.08% 4.908% 4.08% 4.07% 4,041 
May 16... 4.19 4.19 4.18% 4.17 4.12 
May 17... 4.15 4.14 4.18% 4.12% 4.07% 
May 19 ... 4.09 4.09 4.07% 4.06 4.04 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

co Receipts——, -——In store, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis. 74 74 53 40 28 147 
Duluth...... *90 101 105 169 354 1,476 

Totals.... 164 175 158 209 

*Includes Canadian. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to May 17, 
1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 
Minneapolis . 5,385 4,951 1,871 840 
Duluth ........ 3,591 *2,550 3,211 2,367 














Totals ...... 8,976 7,501 5,082 
*Includes Canadian. 


3,207 





Japan’s Food Imports 

The import of foodstuffs has been in- 
creasing of late, according to recent re- 
turns. During the first quarter of this 

ear, the value of rice imported increased 

y 43,940,000 yen as compared with the 
same period last year. In regard to 
beans, they increased by 3,410,000 yen 
to 8,930,000 yen, while other legumes and 
marine products advanced to 5,150,000 
yen, showing a rise of 3,560,000 yen. The 
above will bring the total value of im- 
ports this year up to 63,540,000 yen, 
that is, about five times as high as the 
same period of last year. 

As regards exports, rice dropped by 
1,090,000 yen to 1,240,000 yen, and beans 
by 3,680,000 yen to 10,220,000 yen, while 
marine products stood at 4,420,000 yen, 
showing an increase of about 560,000 
yen. 

The export of other foodstuffs went up 
by 870,000 yen to 2,470,000 yen. To sum 
up, the excess of imports over exports 
for the first quarter of this year showed 
an increase of 54,260,000 yen over the 
same period last year. 

—Japan Weekly Chronicle. 
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ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


To— 
Albany ......... 33.5 
Baltimore ...... 31.5 
Baltimore* ..... 31.5 
Baltimoret ..... 31.5 


To— 
New York® ..... 33.5 
New Yorkt ..... 34.5 
Ogdensburg .... 36.5 
Philadelphia ... 32.5 








Binghamton .... 31.6 Philadelphia* .. 32.5 
Boston ......... 36.5 Philadelphiat .. 32.5 
Boston® ........ 38.6 Pittsburgh ..... 25.5 
Bostont ........ 34.6 Portland ....... 36.6 
Buffalo ......+.+- 25.5 Portland® ...... 33.5 
Burlington ..... 17.5 } es gaa -- 81.5 
Cincinnati ...... 24.5 Quebec ......... 41.5 
Corning ... . 81.5 Sten had Springs 33.5 
Decatur .. - 19.0 Rochester 31.5 
a we - 81.5 Rockland .... 36.5 
ee cccccccece 25.56 St. Joseph 19.5 
Grand Rapids... 24.6 Schenectady .... 33.5 
Hornell ....... - 81.5 Scranton ....... 32.5 
Indianapolis .... 21.6 Stanstead ..... - 36.5 
Ithaca ...... - 31.5 Syracuse ..... ++ 31.6 
Kansas City : 10.6 TOV «cccccecss - 33.5 
Louisville 26.6 Utica ..... escee 82.5 
Montreal ,... 36.6 Wayland ....... $1.5 
Mount Morris.... 31.5 Chicago (local).. 19.0 
New Orleans.... 33.6 Chicago (propor- 
Newport News*.. 31.5 tional) ....... 12.5 
New York ...... 34.6 Wilkes-Barre ... 32.5 
*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 


shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named 7-Ex-lake—, Reshipping 
Domes- Ex- Domes- 





Local tic port tic Export 

New York .... 24% 20 20 2 17% 
Boston ....... 26% 23 20 22 17% 
Philadelphia... 22% 18 18 18 17% 
Baltimore - 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Richmond .... 21% 16% .... 17 coos 
Norfolk ....... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Washington... 21% 16% . wees 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 

Pa., Pied- 

mont, W. Va. 20 15% .... 16% 
Albany ....... coos ae 
Uthem ccccces 11% 
Syracuse 17 
Rochester ..... 20% 16% 17 


KANSAS CITY FREIGHT RATES 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 lbs: 


New York ...... 400 Detroit ......... 26.5 
Boston .......+. 42.0 Rochester ...... 36.5 
Philadelphia .... 38.0 Cleveland ...... 27.5 
Pittsburgh ..... 30.5 Va. com. points.. 37.0 
AMIBARY occccevce 39.0 Columbus ...... 27.0 
Syracuse ....... 36.56 Indianapolis .... 21.5 
Baltimore ...... 37.0 Louisville ...... 22.0 
Washington .... 37.0 

Note: Rates are now same via St. Louis, 


Chicago and Peoria, all taking Chicago rates. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 





olis and Duluth; also by 66 ‘outside’ mills 

with a daily capacity of 70,385 bbls, from 

Sept. 1, 1918, to May 10, 1919, with com- 
parisons, in bbls (000’s oe ttaggl 

-——Output—, --Exports— 

1918-19 1917- 18 1918-19 1917-18 

Minneapolis -11,942 10,956 1,124 863 

Duluth ........ 695 878 eee Bee 

Outside mills .. 9,085 7,500 271 126 

Totals ....... 21,722 19,334 1,395 989 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 








o—Mpls—, --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 
May 14 ... 84 77 . 1 93 70 
May 15 ... 165 132 “2 1 239 46 
May 16... 1651 116 ie 1 125 129 
May 17... 221 261 2 1 104 95 
May 18 ... 143 321 ie 2 ne 117 
May 20 ... 116 140 3 2 22 
Totals.... "$79 1,047 7 8 561 68 
Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, May 19.—(Special Telegram) 


Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar 

rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 

May 18 May 1°" 

May 10 1918 1917 

116 14 


Destination— May 17 


co! 
wm bo Go bo 


Liverpool ...... 19 


74 


9 
Bristol 300 
PRARCS ncscsce. — ‘* 5 
Roumania 
Falmouth ...... 310 
rer 11 


bo bo 


o 


Antwerp ane 
Gibraltar ...... 153 76 
Amsterdam .... .. S ae s 
Rotterdam ..... 95 oe 18 5 
Bergen ........ ai 

Copenhagen : 
Mexico 
GRRE fs vwlviees... 3 1 
Other W. L’s .. 10 : 
Cen. America .. 1 9 


Others 
Totals ....... 780 614 


89 59 
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There is little new to be said regarding 
milling and flour trade conditions. The 
domestic demand, while quiet, is regard- 
ed by some millers as being normal for 
this season of the year. The trade gen- 
erally has good stocks of flour on hand, 
and all sections report light inquiry. 

A general reduction in prices failed 
to bring buyers into the market. Quota+ 
tions at the close were 50@75c lower on 
the week, hard wheat 95 per cent being 
quoted at $10.90@11.50, 100 per cent 
$10.50@10.75, clear $8.50@9.50, and low- 
grade $6.25@8; soft wheat patent $11@ 
11.75, 100 per cent $10.50@10.80, clear 
$8@9, low-grade $6.50@8; spring wheat 
95 per cent $11.50@12, 100 per cent $11 
@11.50, first clear $9.75@10, second clear 
$5.70@6.50,—in jute. 

According to reports received, most 
country millers found trading in south- 
ern markets very dull, and mills are 
working off old orders from established 
trade. Wheat stocks are being reduced 
steadily, and receipts are almost noth- 
ing; consequently, some mills have noth- 
ing to offer. 

Local mills reported no sales to the 
government, and domestic trade stag- 
nant. Only a few small orders were re- 
ceived from local buyers, even at recent- 
ly reduced prices, and the market was 
dull and featureless. City mills offered 
hard wheat 95 per cent at $11@11.50, 
100 per cent $11.20@11.30; soft wheat 
patent $11.40@11.60, 100 per cent $11.20, 

bulk. The rye flour market was dull 
and weak. Fancy patent was quoted at 
$9.70, white patent $8.50, straight $8.10, 
and pure dark $7.10. 

Millfeeds were dull, weak and pressed 
for sale. Sales of wheat feed were light 
and in small lots. Hard bran sold at 
the close at $88@40, mixed feed $43, 
and middlings $48@52. White hominy 
feed sold at $62 for immediate shipment, 
No. 1 alfalfa meal, $38.50 May shipment, 
and No. 2 was offered at $41.50; barley 
feed was offered at $53. 

THE GROWING CROP 

The majority .of reports received on 
the condition of the growing wheat crop 
continue good. However, the weather 
has been too showery in Missouri and 
southern Illinois, and warm, sunshiny 
weather is greatly needed from now on, 
as the plant has sufficient moisture to 
last it for a considerable time. Several 
reports were received that the wheat in 
some sections is affected by the new 
disease, recently discovered in a few sec- 
tions, but no serious damage has so far 
developed. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Fine...Good and promising... 
County advisor finds some wheat affect- 
ed by the new disease in small area... 
Good...Too much rain...100 per cent... 
Good...Good...Fine...In good condi- 
tion. ..Good. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co,, Edwardsville, Ill. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Il. 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Cooper Milling Co., Martinsville, Ill. 

Gilster Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Il. 

Lexington Roller Mills, Lexington, Ky. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 


Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill, 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis 
mills, with a weekly capacity of 50,400 
bbls, for the week ending May 17 was 
27,500, representing 55 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 27,600, or 55 per 
cent, last week, 21,250, or 42 per cent, 





a year ago, and 19,500, or 40 per cent, 
in 1917. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 46,400, repre- 
senting 60 per cent, compared with 58,- 


200, or 75 per cent, last week, 20,900, or 





months’ intensive training at Camp 
Doniphan before being sent to France. 
Mr. Mitchell became chief bayonet in- 
structor for his regiment, and was made 
a first lieutenant shortly before the or- 
ganization went abroad. 

After being battalioned with some of 
the British troops, the Thirty-fifth Di- 
vision was sent to the Vosges Moun- 
tains, near the Swiss border, where its 
military experience was confined princi- 
pally to raiding parties. Captain 
Mitchell, then Lieutenant Mitchell, was 
in charge of the “moppers up” in the first 
raid in which the Thirty-fifth Division 
participated, and had the honor of cap- 
turing the division’s first prisoners. 

The division was moved from _ the 
Vosges Mountains to the St. Mihiel 
salient, where it formed a part of the 
reserves of the forces that captured that 
sector. The greatest experience of the 


Captain John E. Mitchell, Jr, 


27 per cent, a year ago, and 45,200, or 60 
per cent, in 1917. 

CAPTAIN JOHN E. MITCHELL RETURNS 

Among the officers returning from 
France with the 138th Infantry, on Fri- 
day, May 9, was Captain John E. 
Mitchell, Jr., son of John E. Mitchell, 
president of the Alsop Process Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. Captain Mitchell, who is 
only 22 years old, made a notable record 
in the army, both in the training period 
on this side, and in actual combat 
throughout the principal campaigns in 
which the American troops figured. Not 
only did he acquit himself well as an 
instructor and an officer, but he was 
most highly regarded by his men and by 
all with whom he came in contact. He 
was cited more than once for conspicu- 
ous ability and courage, and was decorat- 
ed with the French Croix de Guerre. 

Captain  Mitchell’s war record began 
immediately after the declaration of 
hostilities between this country and Ger- 
many, when he enlisted in the First 
Regiment, Missouri National Guard, of 
St. Louis, which was subsequently com- 
bined with the Fifth Regiment, Mis- 
souri National Guard, to form the 138th 
Infantry. This regiment, as part of the 
Thirty-fifth Division, had about ten 





war for the Thirty-fifth was the battle 
of the Argonne forest, where it took the 
lead in breaking the German line. The 
138th Infantry fought for six successive 
days, during which time it constantly ad- 
vanced through the enemy’s positions, 
suffering a loss of nearly 50 per cent in 
killed and wounded. 

On the last day of this engagement 
Lieutenant Mitchell was placed in com- 
mand of a battalion, but very shortly 
afterwards was wounded by a machine 
gun bullet which passed through one of 
his feet. He has since entirely recovered 
from this wound, which left no bad ef- 
fects. His performance in the Argonne 
was rewarded by an immediate promo- 
tion to the rank of captain, and subse- 
quently he was made regimental adju- 
tant. 

NOTES 

J. A. Anderson, head miller of the 
Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Ill, and 
connected with this firm for the past 51 
years, will retire July 1. Mr. Anderson 
is 79 years old. 

A large number of members of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, including Eugene 
Smith, secretary, will depart Monday for 
Oklahoma City to attend the Oklahoma 
Grain Dealers’ convention. Most of the 
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St. Louis grain firms will be represent- 
ed. 


M. M. Kiddle, of the Pioneer Milling 
Co., Island City, Oregon, S. S. Carlisle, 
of the Carlisle Grain Co., Omaha, Neb., 
and J. L. Rodney, president of the Abi- 
lene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. and War- 
rensburg (Mo.) Mills, were among vis- 
itors in St. Louis this week. 

M. C. Fears, chief of the Missouri 
state grain inspection department, was 
in St. Louis this week to attend the con- 
ference called by the special committee 
on inspection and survey. James T. 
Bradshaw, state warehouse commission- 
er, also attended the meeting. 

J. B. Taylor, of the J. B. Taylor Grain 
Co., who made a tour of the central 
of Illinois, stated that much of the land 
in that section, where corn and oats are 
usually planted, was this year seeded to 
spring wheat, and the farmers say they 
get 25 per cent better yields with spring 
wheat than they do with winter wheat. 

At a conference held in St. Louis this 
week, representatives from 14 states 
where the state and United States agri- 
cultural departments work together, met 
with 12 expert plant pathologists from 
Washington to discuss the new wheat 
diseases which have appeared in differ- 
ent parts of the country this season, A 
plan for combating the new disease in 
the wheatfields in Madison County, IIli- 
nois, was one of the most important cases 
discussed. 





Japan Using More Flour 


Wasuinoeton, D. C., May 17.—Japan 
is more and more acquiring the bread 
habits of the Occident. According to a 
recent report from the American con- 
sul general at Yokohoma to the Depart- 
ment of State, demand for wheat flour 
is increasing gradually, owing to the 
steady rise in the price of rice. The 
consumption of flour in Tokyo, Yoko- 
hama, and other districts of eastern 
Japan during 1918 was about 300,000 
bags a month, but since the beginning 
of 1919 the demand has exceeded 500,000 
bags. On Feb. 15 the supply of flour 
in these localities was only 450,000 bags. 

The prices of wheat and wheat flour 
show no signs of decreasing, although 
the Japanese government is sponsor for 
bills introduced in the Diet providing 
for the entrance of wheat flour free of 
duty, and for the lowering of the duty 
on imports of wheat. Persons well in- 
formed on the subject express the view 
that high prices for rice will be main- 
tained throughout 1919, and that wheat 
will remain high, irrespective of the pas- 
sage of laws reducing the import duties. 
The consumption of wheat by the mill- 
ers up to the first of July, when the new 
crop is ready, will exceed 8,702,000 bus. 
Much of this supply will have to be im- 
ported, and the only available sources 
at the present time are Australia, Man- 
churia, and Tsingtau, China. 

The Chino-Japanese treaty of Septem- 
ber, 1918, provides, among other things, 
that China shall furnish Japan with 100,- 
000 tons, or 3,733,333 bus, of wheat a 
year. Up to Feb. 15, half of this amount 
had been imported by Japan, leaving a 
balance of 50,000 tons to come. 


Joun J. Marrinan. 





Exports for Week Ending May 10, 1919 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 





From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York..1,615,919 ..... 34,787 156,155 
Portland, 

Maine ... 474,000 ..... 21,000 137,000 
Boston ... S36,000 ..kse pended. saree 
Philadelphia 932,008 acess 29,000 398,000 
Baltimore... 535,000 10,000 81,000 70,000 
NNOPEOTE cose seccss seccs 45,000. ..... 
N. Orleans.. 314,000 23,000 225,000 13,000 
Galveston... 286,000 ..... 4,000 ..... 
St. John, 

ee eee 174,000 ..... 

Tots., wk.6,097,919 33,000 613,787 774,155 
Prev. week.6,451,158 65,873 1,052,878 873,571 
U. K’gdom..2,755,770 ..... 498,862 ..... 
Continent ..3,342,149 ..... 89,936 ..... 
S. and Ctl. 

pee ore ee TRO edie 
We Be cs vdowns paren 12,000 ce. 
Other 

countries.. ...... $8,006 ©. cchie dee es 





Totals ...6,097.919 33,000 613,787 774,155 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 
Julyito Same time 
May 10,1919 last year 


Wheat, bus .......... 176,860,365 50,762,000 
he ee 24,296,965 56,490,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 286, 44 706 75,467,000 
Corn, BUS 2... .ccewsee 5,508,326 18,254,000 
Oats, DUS .vcccsecvsss 86, 091, 290 81,754,000 








OO a Ase car ne re 
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AMERICAN FLOUR IN THE 
BALTIC MARKET 


(Continued from page 712.) 

were used. The government urged a larg- 
er acreage, and all had to be ground in 
Danish mills. The Danish mills, there- 
fore, have experienced an until now 
fully unknown renaissance, and stand 
ready to meet the competition from 
abroad. 

During the war, the question was 
quantity. No one thought or spoke about 
quality. We are now accustomed to a 
very bad quality, and therefore people 
will find it excellent, when they again 
can get the normal quality from our 
home mills. 

At present American mills have really 
lost the position in the Baltic which they 
had obtained through a scientific and 
energetic work during about 25 years. 
Of course it will not take another 25 
years to obtain the old position, but I 
want to point out to all interested these 
facts: 

A conquering must take place. 

The reason why American flour has 
had so wonderful success in the Baltic 
market is its excellent quality. Quality 
was the chief question, and it will also 
now and in the future continue to be 
the head factor. We must go back to 
the old qualities, absolutely. 

Hard spring or winter wheat patent— 
short patent—for mixing with Danish 
wheat flour, and a very strong straight 
for mixing with Danish pure white rye 
flour. . 

A new prospect: pure white rye flour. 
Up till 1914 we had a great import of 
pure white rye flour from Germany, 
especially owing to a German premium 
for the export of flour, in order to pro- 
mote the milling industry, and to pro- 
duce more feed. 

American mills didn’t export any rye 
flour to the Baltic before the war. Dur- 
ing the war we bought some. No one 
here expects a new German premium, 
and therefore we have the question: who 
will have to fill the place of German rye 
flour on the Baltic market? 

Will it be Scandinavian mills, or do 
the American mills want to take up the 
competition. I consider it worthy a trial. 





Flour and Feed Notes 

Harry Speck & Son, of Tiffin, Ohio, 
have bought the plant of the Barlow 
Flour Mills Co., Gibsonburg, Ohio. 

The Fostoria (Ohio) Farmers’ Grain 
Exchange Co. has changed its name to 
the Fostoria Milling “Co., and increased 
its capital stock to $100,000. 

The Royal Feed & Milling Co., Jack- 
son, Miss., has increased its capital stock 
to $100,000. 

F. V. Perry, who bought the Broadway 
Flour Mills, Scottdale, Pa., from Albert 
Keister, has sold to T. C. Hockey and G. 
S. McCurdy, who will operate as Hockey 
& McCurdy. 

The Armstrong Co., millers, Sevier- 
ville, Tenn., has been incorporated, with 
$10,000 capital stock, by H. E. Arm- 
strong, S. A. Huskey, W. T. Moore, G. 
W. McFalls and P. W. Laymons. 

The Washington County Milling Co. 
has been incorporated at Prairie Grove, 
Ark., with $30,000 capital stock, by F. A. 
Dorman, president; R. L. McCoy, vice- 
president; H. B. Collier, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The Bennett Milling Co., Grafton, Ohio, 
organized in 1917 with a capital stock of 
$25,000, has increased its assets to $400,- 
000. The stockholders are composed of 
bakers, grocerymen, farmers, etc., with 
G. A. Bennet, president and manager; 
Frank Koch, vice-president; A. F. Ruess- 
man, secretary; E. J. Crisp, Jacob 
Streitberger, S. W. Jennings and Her- 
man Essig, directors. Mr. Morris, for- 
merly of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., is 
superintendent. 

C. F. Werner has bought the Bentzel 
Flour Mills, R.F.D., York, Pa. The 
property will be overhauled, and new 
machinery installed. 

J. E. Covert, H. E. Gallogly, T. M. 
McFadden and Ray Hoffman have or- 
ganized the Cambridge (Ohio) Milling 
Co., and bought the mill and property of 
the Cambridge Flouring Mills. The plant 
is being overhauled and equipped with 
new machinery. 

The loss on the elevator and warehouse 
of the Morral (Ohio) Timber & Elevator 
Co. has been placed at $75,000, partly 
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Great Cranes Sling the American Flour into the Copenhagen Dock Warehouses 


covered by insurance. Over 60,000 bus 
oats and a large amount of corn were 
destroyed. 

The Bryan (Ohio) Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive Grain & Supply Co. has bought the 
site and ruined buildings of the Christ- 
man Milling Co. at that place, and will 
rebuild. W. J. Wieland is president of 
the company. 

Plans for the organizing of the Farm- 
ers’ Grain Co., at Castalia, Ohio, have 
been completed, and work wiil begin at 
once on the elevator and warehouse. 

James E. Boyd & Son, operating the 
Sharon (Pa.) Flour & Feed Milling Co., 
have bought the property and plant of 
the Sharpsville (Pa.) Flour Mills, and 
after remodeling the mill will operate it 
in connection with their other holdings in 
that territory. 

The Delta (Ohio) Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive Grain & Supply Co. has been organ- 
ized to deal in feeds and grain. Work 
will start at once on a new elevator and 
warehouse with grain-handling machinery. 

The Nickelplate Flour Mills, Iona, 
Mich., operated by Rose & Cobb, burned, 
entailing a loss of $10,000. 

R. T. Allen and C. L. Wallace, of 
Gouverneur, N. Y., have organized a 
partnership to be known as the Gouver- 


neur Milling Co. Both are experienced 
feed and grain men, and will erect a plant 
on a railroad near the present establish- 
ment of Mr, Allen. 

G. M. Lang, D. Wharton and Lynn Fry 
have applied for a charter for the Fry 
Milling Co., to be located at Johnstown, 
Pa 


The Laura (Ohio) Grain Co. has been 
incorporated by E. E. Baker, Samuel 
Dull and Lona Baker, to deal in flour, 
feeds and grain. 

J. B., G. W. and S. E. Boyd, all of 
Sharon, Pa., have applied for a charter 
to operate as the Boyd Milling Co. 

McDonald & Gregg, of Marshallton, 
Del., are remodeling their flour mill and 
adding equipment to increase the ca- 
pacity. The machinery is being furnished 
by the Wolf Co., of Chambersburg, Pa. 

L. J. Pfendler, W. J. Lander and J. 
A. Schill, Clarion, Pa., have incorporated 
as the Farmers’ Milling & Produce Co. 

W. A. Huey, hay and grain receiver, 
of Philadelphia, with his family, is at 
Anniston, Ala., for a month’s outing. 

Walter Passmore, of Passmore Bros., 
flour and feed, Nottingham, Pa., has re- 
turned from Atlanta, Ga. 

E. W. Roak, Philadelphia representa- 
tive for the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., 


Salina, Kansas, has been given the Balti- 
more and District of Columbia territory 
to look after. 

A shipment of soy bean oil at Seattle, 
Wash., valued at $962,000, and consigned 
to the Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
was levied on by local county officials for 
a personal tax of $54,000. 

J. E. Redus, formerly of the broker- 
age firm of Wilson & Redus, Meridian, 
Miss., has been made manager of the new 
feed mill of the Farmers’ & Ginners’ 
Cotton Oil Co., at Birmingham, Ala. 

Gross Bros., millers and jobbers at 
Hightstown, N. J., will hereafter be 
known as Gross Bros., Inc. The new firm 
is entering the mixed-car business, manu- 
facturing horse, dairy and poultry feeds, 
and has erected a siding and elevator 
with a capacity of 20 cars. It will have 
branches at Trenton, Long Branch, Free- 
hold and Manasquad, N. J., and an office 
in the Produce Exchange, New York 
City, with general offices and mill at 
Hightstown. Harry Gross igs president, 
Samuel Gross vice-president, David Gross 
treasurer and manager, and Samuel 
Rothschild secretary. 

The plant of the United Oil Mills Co., 
Ashdown, Ark., recently burned, will be 
rebuilt. J. Harry Wootrrince. 
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NOTE.—The Northwestern Miller wishes to publish as full and accurate:a list as pos- 


sible of the men connected 
or naval service during the war. 
in forthcoming issues, are based on 


with the milling industry who have been in active military 
The following partial list, and the lists to be published 
rts made directly to The Northwestern 


Miller. 


In completing this record, the editor invites the co-operation of all readers of this pub- 


lication. 


Alhf, William. Connected with Otta- 
wa (Kansas) Milling Co. Served over- 
seas several months, 

Anderson, Alvin M. Connected with 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Entered service in August, 1918; as- 
signed to company 2, 13th Battalion, In- 
fantry Replacement Camp, Camp Mac- 
Arthur, Texas. 


Anderson, H. B. Connected with traf- 
fic department of Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. Served as sergeant in 
company C, 309th Field Signal Battalion, 
84th Division, American Expeditionary 
Forces. 

Anderson, Olaf. Connected with Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Anderson, S. A. Connected with Sid- 
ney, Mont., mill of Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. Minneapolis. Entered service 
June, 1918; assigned to company 2, 166th 
Depot Brigade, Camp Lewis, Wash. 


Bailey, A. L. Agent for Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co., Minneapolis, at Edgar, 
Mont. 

Balckstead, Gilman. Connected with 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Entered service August, 1918; assigned 
to company L, 9th Battalion, Infantry 
Replacement Camp, Camp MacArthur, 
Texas. 

Balerud, C. Connected with Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. As- 
signed to U.S.A. Balloon School, 38th 
Company, Arcadia, Cal. 


Baron, Christ. Connected with Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. Sent 
to Camp Dodge, Iowa. 


Barrows, Charles A. Connected with 
Midland Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Enlisted in Aviation Corps, Dec. 22, 
1917, aged 24; commissioned second lieu- 
tenant in Aviation Section Signal Re- 
serve Corps (observer); honorably dis- 
charged, Dec. 12, 1918. 


Battliana, T. J. Connected with Stock- 
ton, Cal., branch of Sperry Flour Co., 
San Francisco. Enlisted Oct. 15, 1917, 
aged 24, in Field Artillery; attached to 
347th Supply Company; hgnorably dis- 
charged for physical disqualification, 
Jan. 26, 1918. 

Beebe, Warren. Connected with New 
England office of Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. Assigned to Battery 
C, 101st Field Artillery; transferred to 
Base Hospital No. 20, Chatel Guyon, 
Puy de Dome, France; wounded and 
gassed. 


Bergersen, Oscar. Connected with Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. En- 
listed in Navy; assigned to Radio Corps, 
Great Lakes, Ill; transferred to Store- 
een Supply Department, Minneapo- 
is. 


Bergie, Arthur. Connected with The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. At- 
tached to 4th Anti-Aircraft Machine Gun 
Battalion, company B; sent to France; 
returned to this country and honorably 
discharged, 


Bijerke, Henry C. Assistant manager 
Jamestown, N. D., mill of Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co., Minneapolis. Assigned to 
U. S. Naval Air Station, Montauk, L. I. 


Blade, Tony. Connected with Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. Served 
as corporal, Battery C, 334th. Field Artil- 
ey 87th Division, Camp Dix, N. J; 
ed for France about Aug. 1, 1918. 


Boen, Rudolph. Connected with Val- 
ley City, N. D., mill of Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. Served as cor- 
poral in Supply Company, 352d Infan- 
try; arrived in France, Sept. 18, 1918. 

Bohan, Thomas. G. Connected with 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Entered service Oct. 25, 1918; assigned 
to Motor Transport Corps, Barrack 6, 
Fort Sheridan, Il. 

Bond, John. Connected with W. P. 
Tanher-Gross & Co., Inc., New York. 
Enlisted August, 1917, aged 22; served 
in France since September, 1918, with 
112th Heavy Field Artillery, 29th Divi- 
sion. 

Bope, E. FE. Agent at Intake, Mont., 
for Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis. Assigned to 23d Company, 6th 
Battalion, 166th Depot Brigade, Camp 
Lewis, Wash. 

Brackeen, L. A. Connected with James- 
town, N. D., mill of Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. 

Burghart, FE. H. Salesman for Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. Com- 
missioned first lieutenant; assigned to 
company L, 42d Infantry, Camp Devens, 
Mass., as instructor. 

Cain, George R. Member of the firm 
of J. H. Cain’s Sons, Jacksonville, Il. 
Sent to Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky. 

Cain, J. Oliver. Connected 
Schultz-Baujan Co., Beardstown, 
Sent to Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky. 

Cain, Louis A. Connected with Wm. 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. 
Attached to Ordnance Department, St. 
Louis. 

Cain, Muriel E. Member of the firm 
of J. H. Cain’s Sons, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Attended Officers’ Training Camp at 
Camp Hancock, Ga. 

Cain, Thomas D. Member of the firm 
of J. H. Cain’s Sons, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Enlisted in Aviation Corps; sent to Van- 
couver Barracks, Wash. 

Campbell, D. F. Salesman in New 
England office of Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. Served as corporal in 
Headquarters Company, 10Ist Field Ar- 
tillery, American Expeditionary Forces. 

Campbell, S. D. Michigan salesman 
for Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis. Commissioned captain; served with 
company FE, 18th Infantry; wounded 
July 19, 1918. 

Carlson, Edwin. Connected with Val- 
ley City, N. D., mill of Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. Entered serv- 
ice July 1, 1918; sent to Camp Dodge; 
assigned to company E, 313th Ammuni- 
tion Train; reported killed in action. 

Carrier, Paul. Connected with Stock- 
ton, Cal., branch of Sperry Flour Co., 
San Francisco. Enlisted in Navy, June 


with 
Ill. 


10, 1917, aged 20; made second-class 
quartermaster (listener); attached to 
Listener’s School, New London, Conn; 


died from pneumonia, Sept. 22, 1918. 

Cavalero, Toney. Connected with 
Stockton, Cal., branch of Sperry Flour 
Co., San Francisco. Entered service July 
25, 1918, aged 26; honorably discharged, 
Dec. 24, 1918. 

Chaliberg, John. Connected with Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Mineapolis, En- 
tered service Nov. 7, 1918; sent to Fort 
Riley, Kansas. 

Clay, J. W. Connected with Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. Assigned 


to company C, 309th Field Signal Bat- 
talion, Camp Sherman, Ohio. 

Clemons, Dwight. Connected _ with 
Stockton, Cal., branch of Sperry Flour 
Co., San Franciseo. Enlisted in Medical 
Detachment, April 28, 1918; overseas 
seven months; attached to 61st Artillery, 
C.A.A; honorably discharged, March 11, 
1919, 

Cole, Morris. Connected with Stock- 
ton, Cal., branch of Sperry Flour Co., 
San Francisco. Enlisted in Navy, June, 
1917, aged 23; served as first-class sea- 
man, 

Cones, Cyriel M. Connected with Mi- 
not, N. D., mill of Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. Attached to com- 
pany K, 16th Infantry, American Ex- 
peditionary Forces; wounded in action, 
July 19, 1918. 

Cook, D. D. Agent at Richey, Mont., 
for Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis. Served as corporal in 30th Com- 
pany, 8th Battalion, 166th Depot Bri- 
gade, Camp Lewis, Wash. 

Cook, Richard R. Connected with sales 
department of Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. Commissioned first lieuten- 
ant; sent to Camp Dodge; assigned to 
339th F.A.D.S., 88th Division, American 
Expeditionary Forces. 

Dame, Sumner F. Connected with 
Boston office of Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. Seaman on_ U.S.S. 
Alert, stationed at Boston. 

Danuser, Frank 8S. Connected with 
Jamestown, N. D., mill of Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. Served in 
Medical Department, 167th U. S. Infan- 
try; several months in France. 

Davenport, Earl. Connected with Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Decker, Edward 8S. Connected with 
sales department of Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. Served as lieuten- 
ant in 339th Field Artillery, 88th Divi- 
sion; overseas since September. 

Du Bose, Julius J. Connected with 
Stockton, Cal., branch of Sperry Flour 
Co., San Francisco.. Enlisted in Aviation 
Section, Signal Corps, June 28, 1917, 
aged 28; made corporal in Quartermaster 
Corps; on detached service, Quarter- 
master Corps, Fort Omaha, U. S. Balloon 
School; honorably discharged, Feb. 22, 
1919. 

Ebel, Edward. Connected with James- 
town, N. D., mill of Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. Entered service 
June 28, 1918; sent to Camp Dodge, 
Iowa. 

Eichelberger, Norman T. Connected 
with Stockton, Cal., branch of Sperry 
Flour Co., San Francisco. Enlisted in 
Medical Department, May 10, 1917, aged 
23; held ranks of corporal and sergeant; 
served 14 months in Ambulance Com- 
pany No. 9, Schofield Barracks, Hawaii; 
honorably discharged, Feb. 8, 1919. 

Erickson, Oscar. Connected with Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Fawkes, Earl A. Connected with Mid- 
land Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. En- 
listed Sept. 11, 1918, aged 21, in Chemi- 
cal Warfare Service; assigned to Chemi- 
cal Personnel Division, Lakehurst Prov- 
ing Grounds; honorably discharged, Dec. 
24, 1918. 

Ferguson, C. P. Connected with Val- 
ley City, N. D., mill of Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. Served with 
company E, 15th Ammunition Train, 
Camp Lewis, Wash. 

Finlayson, E. L. Connected with Bis- 
marck, N. D., mill of Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. Enlisted in Navy, 
Feb. 1, 1918; assigned to U.S.S. Arizona. 

Fischer, Erwin. Connected with New 
York Produce Exchange office of Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co. Entered service, 
July 24, 1918; assigned to Military Po- 
lice and Camp Provost Guard company 
at Camp Upton, New -York; served as 
corporal; honorably discharged. 


Fissell, W. P. Pittsburgh salesman 
for Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis. Assigned to company 16, 3d Regi- 
ment, St. Helena Station, Norfolk, Va. 


Flaherty, Z. R. New England sales- 
man for Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis. Served as gunnery sergeant, 
company M, 13th Regiment, Marine 
Corps; overseas since September, 1918. 

Flora, Louis J. Connected with Mid- 
land Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. En- 
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listed Oct. 2, 1917, aged 29, in Medical 
Corps; made sergeant in Chemical War- 
fare Section; honorably discharged, Dec. 
5, 1918. 

Foss, A. Connected with Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co., Minneapolis. : , 

Fotland, Arthur. Connected with The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. As- 
signed to Utilities Department, Quarter- 
master Corps, Camp Grant, Ill; still in 
service. 

Fox, W. E. Connected with Stockton, 
Cal., branch of Sperry Flour Co., San 
Francisco. Enlisted in Infantry, No- 
vember, 1917, aged 29; overseas since 
June 26, 1918; attached to company B, 
9th Infantry. , 

Frank, John. Connected with Bill- 
ings, Mont., mill of Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. Assigned to com- 
pany A, 362d Infantry, Camp Lewis, 
Wash. ‘ 

Franklin, Harry W. Connected with 
Stockton, Cal., branch of Sperry Flour 
Co., San Francisco. Enlisted Oct. 11, 
1917; assigned to Battery C, 143d Field 
Artillery; overseas five months; honor- 
ably discharged, Jan. 25, 1919. 

Gallagher, Charles. Connected with 
Midland Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Now in France. 

Gente, Albert. Connected with Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Gibson, W. A. Connected with Stock- 
ton, Cal., branch of Sperry Flour Co., 
San Francisco. Enlisted in Infantry, 
Nov. 2, 1917, aged 27; made corporal; 
overseas 12 months; assigned to 101st 
Infantry; took part in battles at Sois- 
sons and Chateau-Thierry; was in St. 
Mihiel and Argonne drives, and also Ver- 
dun sector; wounded at St. Mihiel; 
gassed at Rambucourt; honorably dis- 
charged, March 4, 1919. 

Graves, Harry R. Connected with 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Assigned to 99th Aéro Squadron, Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces. 

Griffin, Thomas A. Connected with 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
Entered service, July 25, 1918; sent to 
Camp Wadsworth, S. C; assigned to 56th 
Pioneer Infantry; transferred to 4th 
Anti-Aircraft Machine Gun Battalion; 
arrived in Brest, Sept. 21, 1918; trained 
near Langres, France, and was ready for 
front-line work when the armistice was 
signed; held rank of sergeant; returned 
to this country and discharged at Camp 
Dodge, Jan. 25, 1919. 

Guth, Armin W. Connected with traf- 
fic department of Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. Assigned to 429th 
Telegraph Battalion, company E, Frank- 
lin Cantonment, Camp Meade, Md., F. A. 
Battalion No. 35. 

Hadler, Fred P. Connected with W. 
P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., New York. 
Enlisted in Infantry May, 1918; sent to 
France in October, 1918; assigned to com- 
pany C, 50th Regular Transportation 
Corps. 


Haflisch, William Joseph. Connected 
with Stockton, Cal., branch Sperry Flour 
Co., San Francisco. Enlisted August, 
1916, aged 18, in Marine Corps; qualified 
as marksman, sharpshooter and expert 
rifleman; overseas three years; attached 
to Legation Guard to United States con- 
sul at Minagua, Nicaragua. 

Hale, Laurence I, Junior member of 
Jonathan Hale & Sons, flour millers, 
Ionia, Mich. Entered second Officers’ 
Training School, Fort Sheridan, Ill, Aug. 
27, 1917; commissioned second lieuten- 
ant, Signal Reserve Corps, Aviation Sec- 
tion; assigned to 502d Aéro Squadron, 
Garden City, L. I; transferred to Carls- 
trom Field, Arcadia, Fla., Feb. 5, 1918; 
promoted to first lieutenant; made post 
adjutant; honorably discharged, March 
15, 1919. 


Hallgrain, A. G. Connected with The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. En- 
tered service, Sept. 9, 1918; sent to Fort 
Snelling, Minn; assigned to special and 
detached duty at State Capitol, St. Paul; 
appointed orderly to Governor Burn- 
quist; sent east on special mission; trans- 
ferred to Camp Dodge, Iowa; honor- 
ably discharged, Jan. 9, 1919. . 

Halvelson, Carl. Connected with Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Hatzenbeuhler, EL. Connected with 
Dickinson, N. D., mill of Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. Assigned as 
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corporal to company F, 164th Infantry, 
American Expeditionary Forces. 

Havelson, Adolph. Connected with 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Hecker, Walter H. Connected with 
Mandan, N. D., mill of Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. Assigned to 
164th Infantry, American Expeditionary 
Forces; commissioned second lieutenant; 
transferred to 41st Division. 

Helm, Arthur. Son of W. C. Helm, 
assistant general manager Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co., Minneapolis. _Commis- 
sioned ensign at Pensacola in June, 1918; 
assigned to patrol duty at Rockaway 
Beach, N. Y. 

Helm, R. M. Connected with sales de- 
partment of Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. Trained at Camp Lewis, 
Wash., and School of Fire, Fort Sill, 
Okla; commissioned first lieutenant; em- 
barked from Camp Mills, L. I., Oct. 27, 
1918; assigned to 2d Field Artillery. 

Henderson, Henry. Connected with 
Valley City, N. D., mill of Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co., Minneapolis. Served with 
company K, 350th Infantry, 99th Divi- 
sion; now in France. 

Hendrickson, M. H. Connected with 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Hills, C. Connected with Minot, N. 
D., mill of Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. 

Hoffman, Frederick J. Connected with 
W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co. Inc., New 
York. Entered service Sept. 4, 1918, 
aged 21; assigned to Provisional Fuel 
and Forage Co., 83d Division; overseas 
since Oct. 26, 1918. 


Hough, Oliver L. Connected with 
Stockton, Cal., branch of Sperry Flour 
Co., San Francisco. Entered service 


Sept. 15, 1918, aged 28; attached to 16th 
Division; honorably discharged, Jan. 31, 
1919. 

Hovelson, Oscar. Connected with Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Hunter, Archie. Connected with Mi- 
not, N. D., mill of Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. Attached to Head- 
quarters Battery, 50th Field Artillery, 
Camp Bowie, Texas. 

Igleheart, Austin S. Son of John L. 
Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., Evansville, 
Ind. Enlisted in Navy, July 3, 1918; at- 
tended Line Officers’ School, Municipal 
Pier, Chicago; honorably discharged, 
Dec. 7, 1918. 

Igleheart, Edgar A. Son of A. W. Igle- 
heart, of Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind. 
Enlisted in Navy, May 1, 1918; attended 
Officers’ Material School for pay corps 
at Pelham Bay Park, N. Y., and at 
Princeton, N. J; served aboard the U.S.S. 
Killarney patrol boat, Detroit; made 
chief petty officer; honorably discharged, 
Dec. 24, 1918. 

Jaanke, Albert. Connected with Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. At- 
tached to company G, 58th Infantry, 
Camp Wadsworth, S. C. 

Jewett, Fred. Connected with Ottawa 
(Kansas) Milling Co. Served with 164th 
Depot Brigade, Camp Funston, as ser- 
geant. 

Johansen, George. Connected with 
Jamestown, N. D., mill of Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Johnson, Earl J. Connected with Win- 
field (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. Served 
in United States Army. 

Johnson, Wesley. Connected with 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Assigned to 269th Aéro Squadron, 
American Expeditionary Forces. 

Keller, E. M. Connected with Mid- 
land Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. En- 
listed July 17, 1918; now in France. 


Kelley, G. E. Traffic manager for 
Grafton (N. D.) Roller Mill Co. En- 
listed Aug. 8 in Naval Auxiliary Re- 
serve; sent to Great Lakes, Ill; honor- 
ably discharged, Feb. 3, 1919. 

Kellogg, Fred. Connected with James- 
town, N. D., mill of Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. Served with com- 
pany H, 164th Infantry; overseas since 
spring of 1918. 

Kientz, Waiter. Connected with Stock- 
ton, Cal., branch of Sperry Flour Co., 
San Francisco. Entered service April 
28, 1918, aged 27; assigned to 363d In- 
fantry; trained at Camp Lewis, the 


Presidio, San Pedro and Camp Kearney; 
honorably discharged, Dec. 17, 1918. 
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Kiser, Charles E. Connected with 
Stockton, Cal., branch of Sperry Flour 
Co., San Francisco. Enlisted in Medi- 
cal Department, July 28, 1917, aged 21; 
honorably dacharged, Feb. 8, 1919. 

Knowlton, Harold Shirley. Connected 
with Henry Glade Milling Co. Grand 
Island, Neb. Enlisted in Marine Corps, 
April, 1917, aged 19; sent overseas Oct. 
8, 1917; attached to 76th Company, 6th 
Regiment, 2d Division; made corporal; 
now serving in Army of Occupation. 

Kunz, George J. Connected with W. 
P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., New York. 
Enlisted in Infantry, Sept. 29, 1917; 
overseas since April, 1918. 

Kvilvang, Emil. Connected with Valley 
City, N. D., mill of Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. Assigned to com- 
pany T, 5th Battalion, 163d Depot Bri- 
gade, American Expeditionary Forces; 
reported gassed. 

Kyger, Clayton, Connected with Bill- 
ings, Mont., mill of Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. 

Lacey, H. N. Connected with Bill- 
ings, Mont., mill of Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. Entered service 


May, 1918; sent to Electrical School, 
Mare Island, Cal. 
Lagorio, J. A. Shipper with Stock- 


ton, Cal., branch Sperry Flour Co., San 
Francisco. Entered service July 25, 
1918; assigned to Battery B, 37th Field 
Artillery; honorably discharged, Jan. 25, 
1919. 

Lamb, Bernard V. Connected with 
Stockton, Cal., branch of Sperry Flour 
Co., San Francisco. Enlisted August, 
1916, aged 24, with Ambulance Corps, 
Medical Corps; made first-class pilot; 
overseas since October, 1916; attached to 
3d Anti-Aircraft Battalion. 

Lane, George E. Connected with Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Served as corporal in company C, 309th 
Field Signal Battalion, Camp Sherman, 
Ohio. 

Larson, John. Connected with Val- 
ley City, N. D., mill of Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. Served as cor- 
poral in company G, 164th Infantry, 
American Expeditionary Forces. 

Laswell, J. C. Connected with Mid- 
land Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. En- 
listed Nov. 7, 1918; discharged for physi- 
cal disability. 

Laufer, John. Connected with Dick- 
inson, N. D., mill of Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. Enlisted in Navy; 
assigned to U.S.S. Matsonia. 

Lehman, Herman A. Connected with 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Enlisted in Navy; assigned to U. S. Re- 
ceiving Ship, company 22, Ist Regiment, 
Camp Lawrence, Norfolk, Va. 

Lehman, W. T. Connected with lab- 
oratory of Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. Enlisted in Navy; assigned 
to U.S.S. Flagship Brooklyn, Asiatic 
Station. 

Levy, Louis. Connected with Pitts- 
burgh office of Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. Entered service Au- 
gust, 1918; attached to company G, 5th 
Battalion, Officers’ Training School, 
Camp Lee, Va. 

Lewis, Jean. Connected with Midland 
Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. Enlisted 
March 15, 1918, aged 35, in Machine 
Gun Company; made corporal; served 
overseas seven months; still in France 
with 350th Infantry. 


Lineau, Claire. Connected with traf- 
fic department of Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. Trained at Farm 
School, St. Paul, Minn; assigned to Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Detachment No. 1. 


Linnell, E. E. Connected with Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. Minneapolis. 
Made sergeant; died at Camp Cody, N. 
M., March 24, 1918. 


Long, Fred A. Towa salesman for 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Attached to company F, 2d Training 
Regiment, 5th Battalion, Camp Pike, 
Ark. 

Loren, Nick. Connected with Mandan, 
N. D., mill of Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. Assigned to company F, 
139th Infantry, American Sapeliieneey 
Forces. 

Loring, W. M. Cashier of New Eng- 
land office of. Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. Served as corporal in Bat- 
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tery C, 101st Field Artillery, American 
Expeditionary Forces. 

Lundy, John F. Connected with Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. As- 
signed to company C, 9th Ammunition 
Train, Camp McClellan, Anniston, Ala. 

McAlpine, Dale K. Connected with 
sales department of Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. Served as sergeant 
in Army Artillery, First Army, Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces. 

McAnerney, John 2nd. Connected 
with W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., New 
York. Enlisted June, 1916, aged 18; at- 
tached to 107th Infantry, 27th Division; 
held ranks of corporal, sergeant and sec- 
ond lieutenant; served overseas from 
May 10, 1918, to Dec. 21, 1918; wounded 
Sept. 29, 1918, near Le Catalet; honor- 
ably discharged, Jan. 31, 1919. 

McCallum, Rodney. Connected with 
Stockton, Cal., branch of Sperry Flour 
Co., San Francisco. Enlisted Sept. 23, 
1917, aged 22, in Engineers’ Corps; made 
corporal; attached to company B, Ist 
Regiment; overseas since Dec. 1, 1917; 
wounded slightly; in hospital three 
months near Coblenz. 

McConnell, Clyde. Connected with 
Midland Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Enlisted Sept. 4, 1918; discharged for 
physical disability. 

McDaniel, Gus. Conected with Mid- 
land Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. En- 
listed May 15, 1918; now in France. 

McMann, Ray. Connected with Minot, 
N. D., mill of Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. Entered service July, 1918; 
attached to Battery D, 50th Field Artil- 
lery, Camp Bowie, Texas. 

McRoberts, Frank. Connected with 
W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., New 
York. Enlisted in Navy, September, 
1917, aged 20; made first-class yeoman; 
assigned to U. S. Naval Base, Brest, 
France; served as stenographer to Col- 


onel House during armistice negotia- 
tions. 
Macumber, Walter. Connected with 


Midland Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Now in France. 

Makelki, N. Connected with Dickin- 
son, N. D., mill of Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. 

Malott, Irvin E. Connected with Mid- 
land Co., Kansas City, Mo. Enlisted 
May, 1918, aged 22; assigned to 350th 
Infantry, Machine Gun Corps; served in 
France with the 88th Division. 


Markel, I. Connected with Mandan, 
N. D., mill of Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. Attached to Prison De- 
tachment, Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


Mathis, Charles. 
land Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
listed May 15, 1918; now in France: 


Matteoni, Fred. Connected with Stock- 
ton, Cal., branch of Sperry Flour Co., 
San Francisco. Enlisted June 2, 1917, 
aged 22, in Navy; first-class fireman; 
overseas six months; attached to U.S.S. 
Robinson; on ship in presidential escort; 


Connected with Mid- 
En- 


aided in rescue of transport Great 
Northern. 
Maxwell, Otto. Connected with Ot- 


tawa (Kansas) Milling Co. Served sev- 
en months overseas with company F, 
313th Supply Train, American Expedi- 
tionary Forces. 


Merkle, E. F. Connected with Stock- 
ton, Cal., branch of Sperry Flour Co., 
San Francisco. Entered service June 30, 
1918, with Signal Corps; made corporal 
and sergeant; sent to School of Field 
Maneuvers, Leavenworth, Kansas, and to 
Franklin Cantonment, Camp Meade, Md; 
honorably discharged, Jan. 12, 1919. 


Michener, Carroll K. Connected with 
staff of The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. Entered Field Ar- 
tillery Central Officers’ Training School, 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky., Aug. 29, 
1918; honorably discharged Dec. 17, 1918; 
commissioned first lieutenant, Field Ar- 
tillery Reserve Corps, Dec. 18, 1918. 


Miller, Frank C. Connected with 
Pittsburgh office of Russell-Miller Co., 
Minneapolis. Served with 112th Field 
Hospital, 103d Sanitary Train, Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces. 

Moore, C. B. Assistant manager of 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. En- 
listed in Ordnance Department; assigned 
to supply company, 54th Field Artillery, 
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Camp Travis, Texas; 
charged, Jan. 15, 1919. 

Muth, Constantine. Connected with 
Dickinson, N. D., mill of Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. Assigned to 
30th Company, 8th Battalion, 166th Depot 
Brigade, Tacoma, Wash. 

Myhre, Ernest O. Connected with 
Valley City, N. D., office of Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. Entered 
service Sept. 4, 1917; stationed in Hos- 
pital School, Naval Training Station, 
Yerba Buena Island, San Francisco, Cal; 
died July 10, 1918. 

Naze, Joseph T. Connected’ with 
Jamestown, N. D., mill of Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co., Minneapolis. Attached 
to 20th Company, 5th Battery, 166th 
Depot Brigade, Camp Lewis, Mont. 

Nelson, Earl. Connected with Grand 
Forks, N. D., mill of Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. Attached to 
company M, 164th Infantry, American 
Expeditionary Forces. 

Norgaard, Olaf. Connected with Val- 
ley City, N. D., mill of Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. Overseas since 
Sept. 18, as corporal with company B, 
603d Engineers. 

O’Brien, Martin. Connected with Val- 
ley City, N. D., mill of Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. Served with 
company T, 5th Battalion, 163d Depot 
Brigade, American Expeditionary 
Forces; reported to have lost an arm. 


Olson, Oscar. Connected with Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. As- 
signed to company M, 338th Infantry, 
Balboa, Panama Canal Zone. 

Orr, Ronald 8S. Connected with traffic 
department of Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. Attached to Supply 
Depot Company, Barracks C 425, Camp 
J. E. Johnson, Fla. 

Ostlund, Dan. Connected with Stock- 
ton, Cal., branch of Sperry Flour Co., 
San Francisco. Enlisted July 5, 1917, 
aged 23, in Navy; served on U.S.S.C. 
“310” submarine chaser in Behring Sea; 
third-class and first-class seaman, also 
gunner’s mate. 


Ostlund, Paul. Connected with Stock- 
ton, Cal., branch of Sperry Flour Co., 
San Francisco. Enlisted in Naval Avia- 
tion, Oct. 4, 1917, aged 21; made lands- 
man-quartermaster, first-class quarter- 
master; sent to Bremerton, Wash., North 
Island, San Diego; honorably discharged, 
Dec. 20, 1918. 


Parker, H. J. Connected with Rus- | 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. At- 
tached to company F, 5th Provisional 
Training Regiment, Camp Grant, IIl. 

Patton, Harry. Connected with W. P. 
Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., New York. En- 
listed July, 1918, aged 19; served as cor- 
poral in U. S. Marine Corps; overseas 
since October, 1918, with 65th Guard 
Company. ; 

Paumen, Leo J. Agent at Sanger, N. 
D., for Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis. Served with company A, Ist 
Battalion, 163d Depot Brigade, Camp 
Dodge, Iowa. 

Peoples, Guy. Connected with Minot, 
N. D., mill of Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. Attached to company 
G, 10th Infantry, Fort Benjamin Harri- 
son, Indiana. 


honorably dis- 


Peterson, George. Connected with 
Valley City, N. D., mill of Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. Enlisted in 
company G, North Dakota Regiment; 
called into service July 15, 1917; sent to 
France, December, 1917; transferred to 
Supply Company, 164th Infantry, and 
made mechanic. 


Peterson, John. Connected with Stock- 
ton, Cal., branch of Sperry Flour Co., 
San Francisco. Enlisted July 31, 1917, 
aged 23; served with Ambulance Com- 
pany 32, 8th Division, Medical Detach- 
ment; -trained at the Presidio, Camp 
Fremont, Camp Mills, Camp Lee; hon- 
orably discharged, Feb. 15, 1919. 


Peterson, Walter G. Agent at Bergen, 
N. D., for Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. Attached as chief me- 
chanic to Battery C, 338th Field Artil- 
lery, 88th Division; overseas since Sep- 
tember, 1918. 


Pfau, Howard L. Flour chemist for 
W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., New 
York. Enlisted Sept. 21, 1917, aged 24; 
assigned to Adjutant General’s Depart- 
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ment, Quartermaster Corps; held ranks 
of sergeant, second lieutenant, Q. M. C., 
and first lieutenant, Q. M. C; honorably 
discharged, Jan. 2, 1919. 

Pitmon, W. L. Connected with Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. En- 
listed in Navy. 

Rambur, Frank. Connected with Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Made sergeant in company F, 164th In- 
fantry, American Expeditionary Forces. 

Reed, Paul. Connected with The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. En- 
tered service July, 1918; sent to Camp 
Wadsworth, S. C; made corporal; as- 
signed to Camp Personnel Office. 

Remus, A. Connected with Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Richardson, H. J. Connected with 
Billings, Mont., mill of Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Ries, Joseph A. Connected with 
Jamestown, N. D., mill of Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. Served as ser- 
geant in company H, 164th Infantry, 
American Expeditionary Forces. 

Rimington, Alexander. Connected with 
Stockton, Cal., branch of Sperry Flour 
Co., San Francisco. Enlisted in Field 
Artillery, September, 1917, aged 25; 
overseas since July, 1918; attached to 
Supply Company 347; stationed in Foh- 
rens, Germany. 

Roach, M. M. Agent at Stipek, Mont., 
for Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis. Trained at Mare Island, Cal., and 
Galveston, Texas; assigned to 110th Com- 
- pany, 8th Regiment, U. S. M. C., Fort 
Crockett. 

Roessler, Edward. Connected with 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
Assigned to Headquarters Company, 
C.M.G.O.T.S., Camp Hancock, Ga; hon- 
orably discharged. 

Rohm, Arthur. Connected with Rohm 
Bros., Rockville, Ind. Enlisted 1917; 
held successive ranks until reached cap- 
tain; served with 5th Army Corps, Field 
Artillery truck company; honorably dis- 
charged. ‘ 

Rohm, Homer, Connected with Rohm 
Bros., Rockville, Ind. Enlisted April, 
1917; commissioned second lieutenant in 
Aviation Section; was fighting observer; 
honorably discharged. 

Rooth, A. G. Connected with James- 
town, N. D., mill of Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. Made corporal; 
assigned to Commack Field, Commack, 
re 3 

Ross, Myron C. Connected with Mid- 
land Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. En- 
listed July 1, 1918, aged 28; served with 
32d Casual Cantonment, S.P.D; honor- 
ably discharged, January, 1919. 


Russell, Ban. Connected with Stock- 
ton, Cal., branch of Sperry Flour Co., 
San Francisco. Enlisted in Infantry, 
Sept. 5, 1917, aged 26; made bugler; as- 
signed to 91st Division; overseas for over 
a year; took part in battle of Argonne 
Forest and Meuse drive. 


Russell, Frank. Son of John F. Rus- 
sell, president Garland Milling Co., 
Greensburg, Ind. Also connected with 
Garland Milling Co. Enlisted with Base 
Hospital No. 32, June 5, 1917; ordered 
to Fort Benjamin Harrison, Sept. 1, 
1917; sent overseas, Dec. 1, 1917; re- 
turned April 28, 1919; honorably dis- 
charged. 


Russell, John. Connected with James- 
town, N. D., mill of Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. Trained at Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, Grand Forks. 

Sanborn, C. M. Iowa salesman for 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Enlisted May, 1917; went to Liverpool, 
then to France; joined the Norton-Har- 
jes Ambulance Corps; returned to Min- 
neapolis in November, 1917; enlisted in 
U. S. Naval Reserves; trained at Dun- 
woody and Boston Tech; sent to Pensa- 
cola; commissioned ensign; assigned to 
duty at Hampton Roads, Va. 


Sauer, Vincent C. Connected with 
traffic department of Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. Served as ser- 
geant in Battery E, 151st Field Artil- 
lery; wounded in July, 1918. 

Schadel, W. C. Connected with sales 
department of Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. Attached to 3d Com- 
pany, 2d Battalion, Officers’ Training 
School, Camp Pike, Ark. 
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Schmidt, James Russell. Connected 
with Stockton, Cal.. branch of Sperry 
Flour Co., San Francisco. Enlisted in 
Marine Corps, Jan. 2, 1917, aged 18; as- 
signed to 42d Company; served two years 
in Guam; qualified as sharpshooter and 
expert rifleman. 

Schultz, Louis. Connected with Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Served with company 74, 6th Regiment, 
U. S. Marine Corps; took part in battle 
of Chauteau-Thierry; wounded. 

Scott, Walter W. Agent at Dooley, 
Mont., for Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. Made corporal in company 
A, 3d Pioneer Infantry, American Ex- 
peditionary Forces. 

Seibert, Carl W. Connected with Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Serving with Army Transport Service, 
American Expeditionary Forces. 

Serrano, Ernest P. Connected with 
Stockton, Cal., branch of Sperry Flour 
Co., San Francisco. Enlisted in Infan- 





try, Sept. 15, 1917; served with Head- 
quarters Company, 82d Infantry; hon- 
orably discharged, Jan. 15, 1919. 
Shannon, E. J. Connected with Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. Minneapolis, 
Attached to Battery D, 17th Field Artil- 
lery, American Expeditionary Forces. 


Skjod, William. Connected with Man- 
dan, N. D., mill of Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. Made sergeant in 
company F, 164th Infantry, American 
Expeditionary Forces. 

Sloan, James. Connected with The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. At- 
tached to company C, 349th Infantry; 
saw action in France. 


Smith, Frank C. Connected with Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. Minneapolis. 
Stationed at Naval Air Station, Miami, 
Fla. 

Smith, Russell. Connected with James- 
town, N. D., mill of Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. Attached to com- 
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pany D, Division 8, Ammunition Train, 
Camp Fremont, Cal. 

Sollin, Kenneth W. Connected with 
Valley City, N. D., mill of Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. Died at Camp Lewis, Wash., 
Nov. 13, 1918. 

Sparen, E. H. Connected with Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Attached to 88th Division Headquarters, 
Camp Dodge, Iowa; honorably discharged 
because of pneumonia. 

Spreiter, Clarence. ‘ Connected with 
Valley City, N. D., mill of Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co., Minneapolis. Attached to 
46th Company, 12th Battalion, 160th 
Depot Brigade, Camp Custer, Mich. 

Steffes, Arthur J. Connected with 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Entered service Oct. 21, 1918, Camp 
Cody, N. M. 

Sticha, Frank. Connected with lab- 
oratory of Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. Is first sergeant, Baking 
Company ‘No. 420, Camp Dodge, Iowa. 


Flour Bags made into decorative and useful articles by Belgian women and children during the period of German occupation 
Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
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BANISH THE BARBERRY BUSH 





Ten States in the Spring Wheat Growing Area Have Passed Laws to Safe- 
guard Their Grain Crops From the Barberry Menace 


By FREEMAN WEIss 


Assistant Plant Pathologist, Minnesota Experiment Station 


The last of March, 1919, found 10 
states in the spring wheat growing area 
having taken a definite stand against the 
common barberry as a menace to their 
agricultural interests. Minnesota of- 
ficially decreed that the barberry must 
go, when on March 21, the governor 
signed a bill which had received the 
unanimous consent of both houses of the 
legislature and which declares that all 
barberry and mahonia bushes, except the 
Japanese barberry, are rust-producing 
species and a public nuisance; that their 
propagation, sale, or maintenance should 
be forbidden, and that every holder 
of property on which such bushes are 
growing should forthwith destroy them. 

Within the district established last 
year by the United States Department 
of Agriculture as the barberry eradica- 
tion area, only Wyoming, Indiana and 
Ohio remain without a law or other 
authority to require the destruction of 
the bushes wherever they may be found. 

The milling trade is already familiar 
with the purpose of this war on bar- 
berries, knowing that agitation for it 
was begun after the disastrous rust epi- 
demic of 1916, when the reduction in 
yield of wheat in Minnesota, the Dako- 
tas, and Montana amounted to 200,000,- 
000 bus. Although drouth and reduced 
acreage combined to bring about this 
marked falling off in yield, the severe 
attack of stem rust was the principal 
factor, and the loss directly caused by 
rust in the country as a whole was esti- 
mated at $181,000,000. 

The imminent possibility that so de- 
structive a rust epidemic might occur 
again during the war led the United 
States Department of Agriculture, in 
co-operation with the state agricultural 
colleges in the states which grow most of 
the spring wheat, to establish a survey 
and eradication campaign which would 
show definitely the relation of the bar- 
berry to stem rust and secure the de- 
struction of as many rust-producing 
bushes as possible. 

The rust survey of 1917 and the bar- 
berry eradication campaign of 1918 were 
the results of the aroused interest on 
the part of government and state of- 
ficials, grain-growers’ associations, and 
farmers in working out and utilizing to 
the utmost some means of controlling 
the ravages of stem rust. 

Perhaps the best evidence of the suc- 
cess of the 1918 campaign is the fact 
that 10 states of the 13 included in the 
eradication district have, after studying 
the evidence brought forward last year, 
and although no longer under the ex- 


treme pressure of the emergency to safe- 
guard the wheat crop by any means that 
seemed feasible, committed themselves 
to the elimination of the barberry as a 
part of their permanent agricultural 
programme. 

But why, if the barberry is such a 
serious menace to the grain crops, has 
this action been so long delayed, and 
why have we allowed the barberry to 
be introduced into and _ propagated 
throughout the region in which it is now 
regarded with such hostility? Perhaps 
human inertia is largely responsible. 
Destructive rust epidemics have occurred 
about once a decade—at sufficiently long 
intervals for the object-lesson of one to 
wear off before effective action to pre- 
vent a recurrence was taken. 

It must be remembered that we 
watched without particular concern the 
organization of a most destructive war 
machine in Europe, and only when it 
threatened our fundamental security 
were we aroused to action against it. 
But there was actual doubt as to the 
real importance the barberry played in 
the life cycle of stem rust, and the coun- 
try as a whole was not sufficiently con- 
cerned to find out until the losses from 
rust had come dangerously near result- 
ing in a wheat famine. 

What are the facts which history and 
the science of plant pathology can bring 
to bear upon this question? Briefly, the 
story of the barberry in relation to stem 
rust is this: 

Cereal rusts were known to the agri- 
culturists of ancient Greece and Rome, 
but this was prior to the introduction of 
the barberry into Europe, and these were 
probably not the stem or black rusts 
which we are combating at the present 
time. The barberry was introduced in- 
to northern Europe as a medicinal and 
fruit plant in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and very shortly there- 
after the black rust of grains began to 
be mentioned in agricultural writings, 
followed by botanical descriptions of the 
disease and collections of material. Ob- 
servations were also made even at this 
early date that the grainfields in prox- 
imity to barberry hedges rusted most 
severely. 

In the eighteenth century the barberry 
was brought to the American colonies, 
and apparently black rust became seri- 
ously destructive soon after, for Connec- 
ticut, Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
passed laws prohibiting the cultivation 
of barberries. As no definite provision 
seems to have been made to enforce 
these laws and destroy existing plant- 





A neglected hedge of the common barberry strategically located te infect the wild grasses 
around it and spread rust in the surrounding grainfields 
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Head Stem Grain 


The effect of rust on wheat—shriveled grain of no market value and even poor for feed 


ings, they were without effect in checking 
either the spread of the barberry or the 
ravages of rust. 

In France and Germany, and particu- 
larly in Denmark, where the barberry 
had been very extensively planted in 
hedges, complaint by farmers that it 
was ruining the grain began to accumu- 
late, and a prolonged conflict between 
grain-growers and owners of barberry 
hedges ensued. In some cases local laws 
were passed which permitted a farmer 
to demand the destruction of barberries 
which he suspected of injuring his wheat, 
or which prohibited the planting of bar- 
berries within a certain distance of a 
grain field. In Denmark this conflict of 
opinion gained the title of “the barberry 
war.” 

It must be remembered that at this 
time the life histories of fungi were 
very incompletely known, and no one 
had any real conception of a plant dis- 
ease brought about by fungous attack. 
But by the middle of the nineteenth 
century the knowledge of fungi in rela- 
tion to plant diseases had made great 
progress, and it was known that wheat 
rust is due to a fungous parasite. 

It remained for De Barry, in 1864, to 
show conclusively by inoculation tests 
that the rust on barberry and that on 
wheat were merely different stages in 
the life-history of one fungus. Théreby 
he established the relation of the bar- 
berry to the spread of rust and intro- 
duced a new conception—that of diverse 
forms and alternate hosts—in the life 
cycles of certain fungi. 

In 1903, Denmark passed its often- 
cited barberry eradication law, and in 
1915, Lind, writing of the effects of bar- 
berry eradication in that country, stated 
that black rust had disappeared with the 
barberry, and that the destructive epi- 
demics which were of frequent occur- 
rence prior to 1903 had been unknown 
for the 12 years thereafter. 

Rust is caused by a fungous parasite 
living within the wheat plant and de- 
pending on it for nourishment. It ap- 
pears at the surface of the plant only 
when it forms spores or “fungous seeds,” 
and it is at this time that it so injures 
its host plant by withdrawing from it 
nutritive materials which should go to 
filling out the head. Instead of the nor- 
mal development of the wheat plant, only 
shriveled kernels and a large crop of 
fungous spores, which make up the rust 
pustules, result. 

These spores—the red rust of summer 
—can infect other wheat plants when 
carried by air currents and when there 
are cool mornings with heavy dews fol- 
lowed by hot days. It is the fact that 
rust always spreads so rapidly under 
such weather conditions that leads many 
farmers to believe that hot weather and a 
moist atmosphere cause rust on grain in 
exactly the same way they do on iron. 
Actually the rust fungus, being a plant, 
is simply dependent upon suitable con- 
ditions of warmth and moisture to ma- 


ture its spores and produce new infec- 
tion. 

These red spores are not long-lived, 
however, and extensive studies made in 
the rust survey indicate that the stem 
rust does not commonly survive the win- 
ter in this stage in the north central 
states. The rust parasite has a different 
means of living over winter. It does 
this by means of very thick walled 
spores which are produced in late sum- 
mer and give rise to the stage we know 
as black rust. These spores can survive 
the severest cold and dryness of our 
winters, and germinate in the spring on 
the old stubble and straw. 

But, unlike the red spores of summer, 
these winter spores cannot, upon germi- 
nation, infect the wheat or any other 
grass plant. They at once give rise to 
minute air-borne spores which can in- 
fect only species of barberry (except as 





The Japanese Barberry 


The only variety known to be rust im- 
mune; it is a finer growing shrub than the 
common barberry, has small leaves with 
smooth edges, has brown bark, single spines, 
and berries hanging singly or in pairs. 


mentioned before, the Japanese barber- 
ry). Usually by the first week in May 
they have established the barberry stage 
of the life cycle, and rust patches con- 
taining still another type of spore ap- 
pear on barberry leaves. These spores 
begin the summer infection all over 
again, by attacking near-by cereals or 
wild grasses and repeating the red spore 
stage again and again throughout the 
summer. 

It is this initiation of rust infections 
so early in the season—particularly since 
rust epidemics become very serious only 
when they ‘secure an early start, and 
especially if the maturity of the wheat 
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crop is delayed by untoward climatic 
conditions—that makes the barberry so 
important in the rust life cycle, and 
therefore so desirable (for us) to elimi- 
nate. 

By destroying every common barberry 
within range of infection from grain- 
fields—which means every bush in the 
north central states—we can interrupt 
this life cycle most effectively and re- 
duce the sources of new rust infections 
in the spring to the comparatively few 
summer spores which live through the 
winter. 

The common barberry is at best only 
a second-rate ornamental shrub, and 
the milling trade does not need to be re- 
minded how insignificant the sacrifice of 
this bush is when compared with the 
gain to be secured by reducing wheat 
rust to the lowest possible terms. A 
scientific justification of barberry eradi- 
cation is, however, of interest and will 
help to “banish the barberry and bust 
the rust” if it receives widespread pub- 
licity and the very effective co-operation 
of the milling and elevator interests. 





Flour at Cartagena 
Wasurincton, D. C., May 17.—The 
American consul at Cartagena, Colombia, 
reported recently to the Department of 
State that the flour mill at Cartagena in 
normal times imports from 40,000 to 
50,000 bags of wheat containing 2 bus 


each. The following are excerpts from 
the report: 
“American flour recently . imported 


from Panama is selling in bags of 125 
Ibs at $17. Colombian flour is not ob- 
tainable, as none has been brought here 
owing to the impossibility of shipping it 
from the interior down the Magdalena 
River which, owing to exceptional dry 
spells, is not navigable for freight to this 
point. 

“The La Heroica flour mill produces 
about 2,000 bags of flour monthly in 
normal times. These bags contain five 
cotton bags of 25 lbs of flour each. 

“It has been the practice of this mill 
to import wheat from the United States 
in bags; when empty, they are employed 
to pack the five cotton bags of 25 Ibs 
each. When the supply of bags is not 
sufficient to pack all the 25-lb cotton 
bags, loose bags are imported for this 
purpose. The duties on the empty wheat 
sacks are 3c per kilo (2.2046 lbs), with 
surtaxes of 2 and 4 per cent on the total 
amount of duty. 

“The high price of wheat in the United 
States, to which must be added a duty 
of 5c per kilo, with surtaxes of 2 and 5 
per cent on the total amount of duties, 
renders it impossible to employ American 
wheat. The duty on flour at present is 
10¢ per kilo, with the surtaxes of 2 and 5 
per cent on the total amount of duty.” 


Joun J. Marrinan. 





Grain Speculation 

In the recent case of Smith et al. vs. 
Bailey, the Kansas City court of ap- 
peals had occasion to reaffirm legal prin- 
ciples applicable to contracts for future 
delivery of grain where the dealings 
amount to mere trading on market 
fluctuations. After stating the trite rule 
that absence of intent to make actual de- 
livery and an original ‘purpose to mere- 
ly gamble on future prices render void a 
contract to buy or sell grain for future 
delivery, the court says: 

“We have no doubt but that one may 
lawfully buy or sell grain for future de- 
livery, if at the same time he intends to 
receive or deliver the same on the deliv- 
ery day, and after his trade and before 
delivery he finds that his investment, by 
reason of the change in the market, is a 
gg one, that he may protect himself 
xy buying or selling an equal amount of 
grain, intending to deliver or receive the 
same, or that he might under similar cir- 
cumstances sell the contract wherein he 
buys or sells grain for future delivery 
if that contract was a bona fide one, and 
the intention was for actual delivery at 
the time it was made; in other words, 
that one may lawfully trade against his 
future ‘bona fide needs.” 

The same opinion holds that a given 
transaction may be shown to have been 
invalid as gambling, although, in form, 
a valid trading on a board of trade, un- 
der rules providing for actual delivery of 


ain. 
” A. L. H. Srreer. 
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A MONOPOLY THAT COLLAPSED 





Germany’s Plan to Control the World’s Wheat and Bread Supplies 
By Proressor Harry SNYDER 


It will be recalled by many flour mill- 
ers that, two or three years prior to the 
war, a number of German commissions 
visited this country to study America’s 
wheat and flour industries. These par- 
ties usually included an army officer, a 
banker or commercial agent, a chemist 
who was usually a professor from some 
German university, skilled mechanics 
and various milling experts; and always 
noticeable was the number of cameras. 
These commissions were elaborately en- 
tertained and were often introduced by 
prominent German Americans, some of 
whom during the war showed a pro- 
nounced pro-German attitude. The data 
which these industrial spies collected 


Under German scientific tillage the 
fertile wheat soils of Russia without 
doubt would have become very produc- 
tive, for the Russian peasant still fol- 
lows primitive agricultural methods. 
With improved wheat culture the Rus- 
sian lands, including Siberia, were to be 
made to feed most of Europe. The rich 
valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris 
rivers in Asia Minor, after lying fallow 
for a number of centuries, were again 
to be made productive through irriga- 
tion. Before these ancient wheatfields 
were despoiled by the Turks, they sup- 
ported a large population. 

Through control and development of 
Russian and Asia Minor wheat lands 





The Common Barberry—A coarse-growing shrub; the leaves have spiny edges, the bark is 
gray, the spines below the leaves are in groups of three to five, the berries hang 
in clusters like currants. Note the rust spots on the leaves 


was studied and reduced to a German 
system. 

One of the professors, in particular, 
discussed with me at length the German 
government’s plan for “improving their 
wheat and flour supplies.” He even 
went so far as to say that he feared 
Germany had waited too long before de- 
veloping the manufacture of flour as an 
imperial industry. He was as frank in 
explaining Germany’s wheat and flour 
plans as was Bernhardi in discussing 
what Germany would do in the next war. 
It is easy now to understand what this 
professor had in mind,—the coming of 
the war. 

Thus we see the ex-kaiser’s dream of 
“Mittel-Europa,” and world domination 
of all economic affairs, included the con- 
trol of the world’s wheat and bread. The 
defeat of the imperial German army has 
put an end to any possibility of Ger- 
many’s controlling Europe’s bread sup- 
ply, but had the kaiser won the war and 
“Mittel-Europa” become an_ established 
fact, with Russian and Asia Minor wheat 
lands under German control, the entire 
bread situation would have been changed. 


Germany was to secure her bread, and 
also enough to supply all of Europe. 
Cheap conquered lands and cheap labor, 
coupled with German science, were to 
change the source of the world’s bread 
supply. Germany would then have not 
only an adequate store for herself, which 
she never has had, but would control the 
world’s supply. The American wheat 
farmer could not compete with such con- 
ditions. 

The Russian wheat was to have been 
taken through the Black Sea, up the 
Danube into the very center of German 
Europe. Here it was to have been milled 
into flour at the German imperial mills 
and was to bear the label: “Made in 
Germany.” The wheat from Asia Minor 
was to pass through the Dardanelles and 
then follow the same route. Argentina 
was to be Germanized. Cheap water 
transportation was to be used to convey 
the wheat. The trade current which 
wheat followed in the pre-war days was 
to be reversed so that it would flow 
through Germany, where it would be 
milled, and where the by-products would 
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be available for further development of 
the milk and meat industries. 

The plan also included elaborate ware- 
housing or storage of the grain. It is 
authoritatively stated that plans had 
been drawn for the German imperial 
elevators soon to be built. Doubtless 
they would have been ornamented with 
busts of the kaiser, if he had not pre- 
maturely “bust!” But to quote the poet 
Burns: “The best laid schemes 0’ mice . 
and men gang aft a-gley.” 

The collapse of German imperialism 
means that the once powerful kaiser will 
not control the world’s bread supply, or 
dictate the size or kind of loaf that 
shall be eaten. Had Germany’s plans 
prevailed, there would be no occasion for 
the American farmer to produce surplus 
wheat for export, but enough only for 
home consumption; and the price would 
have been determined by the excess 
raised under German supervision in con- 
quered Russia and Asia Minor, and 
through the Germanizing of Argentina. 

Imagine the kaiser, had he won the 
war, paying the American farmer a 
bonus for wheat production! Yet there 
are a very few who still say: “It was a 
rich man’s war!” In reality it is the 
farmer who profits largely by the win- 
ning of the war, and who will be free to 
harvest his wheat crops of the future 
without competition with cheap Russian 
and Asia Minor wheat raised on German 
conquered lands by cheap labor and 
under German “Kultur” methods. 

The important part which wheat bread 
took in the great war is well exemplified 
in General von Hindenburg’s last ap- 
peal to the German people to continue 
to hold firm. In substance he said: “Can 
you not eat crumbly bread a little longer 
for the sake of the Fatherland? Are you 
going to let your stomachs and the desire 
to taste white bread dictate the future of 
the Fatherland?” Germany’s __break- 
down was largely due to lack of good 
bread. 





Argentine War Exports 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 17.—The of- 
ficial statistics of the exports of the prin- 
cipal cereals from Argentina for the war 
years 1916, 1917, and 1918 show consider- 
able fluctuation in the export trade. A 
slight increase was registered in the ex- 
ports of wheat from 1916 to 1918; on 
the other hand, the exports of both corn 
and oats fell off remarkably. There was 
a slight reduction in the amount of wheat 
flour exported. The year 1917 was the 
low year in the shipment of all grains ex- 
cept corn, and the small quantities ex- 
ported that year, when compared with 
those of 1916 and 1918, are noteworthy. 

The following table gives in detail the 
exports of wheat, flour, corn, and oats 
for the three years, showing the amounts 
sent to the principal countries, in metric 
tons of 2,204.6 lbs (000’s omitted) : 





-——Wheat——,—, Wheat flour 
Destination— 1916 1917 1918 1916 1917 1918 
U. Kingdom.. 125 74 363 a. ede tan 
France ....... 228 42 166 56 17 2 
RUGEY scccocnes 121 26 40 .. ees on 
Spain ......--+ 51 13 92 1 1 1 
Netherlands .. 124 1 S. oss che 9 
Portugal ..... 16 eee 6 es 
Sweden and 
Norway .... 34 55 49 2 4 
For orders* .. 828 315 912 1 1 1 
United States. . Zaye 34 see 7 
Africa ....... 21 115 420 are 6 
pee 417 168 272 62 58 87 
Paraguay .... 12 17 il 4 4 7 
Uruguay ..... ome 2 90 3 2 4 
All others .... 153 82 407 2 1 5 
Totals ......2,145 910 2,863 137 86 133 
w———_Corn——__, -——Oats—_,, 
Destination— 1916 1917 1918 1916 1917 1918 
U. Kingdom... 401 132 122 146 23 64 
BPrance .....<% 140 62 26 334 196 44 
Rtaly’ .cscewste 40 57 19 120 1 10 
ON re 81 17 7 7 ot wwe 
Netherlands .. 297 48 aes 13 
Sweden and 
Norway .... 47 26 75 6 


For orders* ..1,397 371 185 88 45 48 
United States. 31 38 68 1 " 














Africa .....06 60 12 28 1 210 
Brasil .cccsess 14 eas 1 ewes 
Paraguay .... «.. 1 3 ea 
Uruguay ..... 34 eo 26 Kin 5 27 
All.others .... 81 26 45 46 1 96 

Totals -.-2,5638 838 673 788 272 498 


*Destination unknown, 


Joun J. MarrInan. 





The Dixie cotton oil mill, Little Rock, 
Ark., has been bought by the Morrilton 
(Ark.) Cotton Oil Co., and a modern 
12-pier re-enforced concrete mill build- 
ing will be erected at once on the site of 
the November fire. 
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A CHICAGO CONTRACT CASE 


Summary of Legal Proceedings in Effort of 
Chicago Buyer to Recover on Account 
of Nondelivery of Flour 


Cuicaco, Int., May 17.—The following 
is the digest of a case that has been of 
considerable interest in the trade in con- 
nection with the purchase of a quantity 
of flour by Frank G. Clark, Chicago, 
from the Pond Creek (Okla.) Mill & 
Elevator Co. On March 4, 1907, Frank 
G. Clark directed the Pond Creek Mill 
& Elevator Co. to book 1,000 bbls of Lill 
grade in stag at a price of $3.15 per bbl, 
which order was accepted by the Pond 
Creek company, and the order booked. 

On March 11, 1907, Mr. Clark direct- 
ed the Pond Creek company to book 200 
bbls of first clear at $2.75 per bbl, which 
order was accepted by the Pond Creek 
company, and the order booked. March 
30, 1907, Mr. Clark directed the Pond 
Creek company to book 1,000 bbls of 
Lilly grade at $3.15 per bbl and 1,000 
bbls of the same grade at $3.20 per bbl. 
This direction to book was likewise ac- 
cepted by the Pond Creek company. The 
directions to book the 3,000 bbls of Lilly 
grade were directed to be booked “net 
bulk basis at Chicago, Ill.” 

None of the flour was delivered, it is 
said, and finally, after repeated direc- 
tions that the flour be shipped, the Pond 
Creek Mill & Elevator Co. wrote a let- 
ter to Mr. Clark, wherein it said that it 
was unable to ship the flour, and added: 

“We would be pleased if you can make 
us an offer that we can accept in the 
way of a cash settlement.” 

On Aug. 1, 1910, Mr. Clark brought an 
action against the Pond Creek company 
in the municipal court of Chicago, where- 
in he garnisheed $7,000 alleged to belong 
to the Pond Creek company in the hands 
of the Durand & Kasper Co., of Chicago. 
In this suit the First State Bank of 
Pond Creek, Okla.,intervened and claimed 
the fund as owner, the result being that 
the bank was awarded the ownership of 
the fund, and thereupon the attachment 
suit was dismissed. 

On July 18, 1911, Mr. Clark brought 
an action in the United States district 
court for the district of Oklahoma. A 
trial was had in that case before a jury 
on June 17, 1912, in Oklahoma, resulting 
in a verdict of $2,530.25 in Mr. Clark’s 
favor, but on Oct. 5, 1912, the verdict 
was vacated and set aside, and a new 
trial was granted to the Pond Creek 
company. 

While that suit was pending and un- 
disposed of in the United States district 
court, Mr. Clark on June 24, 1913, start- 
ed a second suit in the municipal court 
of Chicago, by way of attachment, where- 
in the First National Bank was garni- 
sheed for the sum of $35,000, claimed to 
be the property of the Pond Creek com- 
pany. That suit was removed to the 
district court of the United States for 
the northern district of Illinois, eastern 
division at Chicago, and upon a stipula- 
tion being entered into between the par- 
ties that the bank be permitted so to do, 
the bank released all except $6,000 of the 
fund attached. 

To this suit the Pond Creek company 
attempted to make the defense that it 
was unable to ship any of the flour for 
the reason that there was a plague of 
the green bug in Oklahoma in the year 
1907, which threatened to destroy the 
1907 crop, in = whereof the 
farmers would not let go of the 1906 
hard winter crop which they then had on 
hand. The further defense was attempt- 
ed that there was a shortage of cars in 
March, April, May and June, 1907, which 
precluded the delivery of the flour to 
Mr. Clark. These defenses were not ad- 
mitted in evidence by the court. 

Defendant made the further defense 
that net bulk basis at Chicago did not 
mean that all the flour needed to be 
shipped to Chicago, but this defense was 
defeated when it was shown on the trial 
that all other dealings which Mr. Clark 
had had with the defendant from 1905 
on resulted in the shipment of all flour 
ordered by him to Chicago. The de- 
fendant contended that there were some 
instances where flour was not shipped 
directly to Chicago at the direction of 
Mr. Clark, but was shipped somewhere 
else at his direction. owever, it was 





unable to cite any of those instances on 
cross-examination. 

A fourth defense was attempted to be 
made: that Mr. Clark did not give the 
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defendant time in which to make deliv- 
ery of the flour, but went into the open 
market and bought it at the then market 
price at Chicago on June 10, 1907, at an 
increased cost to Mr. Clark of $4,150. 
Whether or not the defendant had a 
reasonable time within which to deliver 
the flour was a question of fact for the 
jury, and the jury in finding against 
the defendant naturally found that the 
latter had a reasonable time in which to 
deliver. 

The jury’s verdict was for the sum 
of $4,150, plus interest at 5 per cent 
from June 10, 1907, to the date of the 
trial, such interest amounting to $2,- 
475.96, making the total amount given 
in the verdict of $6,625.96. A motion 
for a new trial is now pending. 

C. H. CHatien. 





NASHVILLE 

NasHvitte, Tenn., May 17.—Sales of 
flour by southeastern mills fell off to less 
than 10 per cent of possible output this 
week. There is apparently no prospect 
of improvement until new wheat is avail- 
able, and flour sells on a lower basis. 
Shipping instructions on outstanding 
contracts are being received in fairly 
satisfactory volume, and mills are rapid- 
ly grinding out their surplus stocks of 
grain. 

Prices are largely nominal, and at the 
close of the week were substantially as 
follows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patents, 98 lbs cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $12@12.50; 100 per cent flour, 
$11@11.50. 

Rehandlers reported business quiet. 
Following the recent action of Wheat 
Administrator Barnes, Kansas _ millers 
have been offering flour at lower levels. 
Quotations: hard winter wheat flour, 98 
lbs, cotton or jute, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $11.50@11.80; spring wheat flour, 
$12.40@12.90. 

Millfeed has a slightly easier tone, 
although, on account of the limited out- 
put, mills are still able to obtain the 
same prices as last week. Quotations: 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $42@45; mixed feed, $48 
@452; standard middlings or shorts, $50 
@55. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 207,990 bbls, showed an 
output for the week of 108,786, or 52.3 
per cent of capacity, compared with 
134,904 bbls- and 58.5 per cent of ca- 
pacity last week, 30.6 per cent the same 
week in 1908, 71.4 in 1917, 61.4 in 1916, 
59.6 in 1915, 46.8 in 1914, 41.8 in 1913 
and 45.3 in 1912. 

WHEAT CROP MATURING 

Wheat is heading in many sections of 
Tennessee. The weather this week has 
been more favorable, warmer with less 
rain, and good progress is being made. 
If weather is dry and favorable, cutting 
should begin in some parts of the state 
by June 1. 

CORN PRODUCTS 

Corn millers expected a revival of 
business in May, but the demand con- 
tinues disappointing, and output is on a 
greatly reduced basis. There is usually 
increased activity in May, but indica- 
tions are this will be a record month for 
dull business. Prices show a wide range, 
with Indiana mills making lowest fig- 
ures. Ruling quotations of southeastern 
mills: plain meal, sacked, per 100 lbs, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $3.60@3.75; 
bolted, 15¢ more. 

Southeastern corn mills, with a ca- 
pacity of 188,100 bus, showed an output 
this week of 26,878, or 14.2 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 35,409 bus and 
20.1 per cent of capacity last week. 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


May 16 May 9 
Fiour, Obie .....c.cseee 28,700 29,500 
Wheat, bus ..........6. 179,000 195,000 
Cart, DOR. 2 sccsicowsvuve 290,000 298,000 
Cmte, BOG co ci ccsedscavs 379,000 396,000 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 125 cars. 


NOTES 

The Joe Daniel Mill & Elevator Co., 

with $100,000 capital stock, has been in- 

corporated at Little Rock, with E. Frank 
as president. 

H. W. Monroe, of Kenton, Tenn., is 

organizing a company to build flour mills 


at Jackson, Tenn. with a capacity of 
450 bbls daily. 

Matt Cohen, commissioner of agricul- 
ture for Kentucky, reports the wheat 
acreage in that state 21 per cent larger 
than in 1918, and condition 95 per cent. 

Joun Lerrer. 





INDIANA 


Inpranapouis, Inp., May 17.—The mill- 
ing situation this week showed some re- 
covery from the unsettled feeling which 
came in the wake of the government’s 
announcements regarding its future at- 
titude toward the independent action of 
the millers. All week there was scat- 
tered buying from purely domestic 
sources, though much of this was for 
current needs, and millers sold fully as 
much flour as in normal times. The 
price paid for soft winter patents, in 
jute, in this market, was steady at $12, 
with mills selling all the feed they had 
to offer, at $47 ton, bulk, at the mills. 

Millers are wholly at variance with 
the claims at Washington that flour is 
too high. In the first place, it has never 
been marked up by the mills here to cor- 
respond to the artificial increases in 
wheat. Some of the mills complaining a 
week ago of a shortage of wheat report- 
ed but little relief this week. 

Thete is, however, in Indiana milling 
circles an undercurrent of feeling which 
seems to point to a better understand- 
ing all around. About all the recent 
price arrangements in _ flour-trading 
came from the pace set by the govern- 
ment and its statement that it would be 
out of the market after a certain date 
and would be a buyer of rye flour and 
Victory flour. But few Hoosier flour 
mills are going to bid on Victory flour, 
as they are not in position to produce it. 


NOTES 


The Kuss Baking Co., of South Bend, 
has filed a certificate of dissolution. 

Wheat is heading in many counties, 
something never known before at this 
season of the year. 

From the southern section of the state 
it was reported this week that the 17- 
year locusts had made their appearance. 

George C. Bryant, field agent for the 
Department of Agriculture, this week, 
inspected wheat in 14 counties, and in 
five reported finding the new disease 
known es “Australian take-all.” 

J. M. Pearson. 





South Australian farmers use “strip- 
pers” for harvesting their wheat, which 
cut, thresh and bag the grain in one 
operation. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1, 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED FLOUR MILL 
chemist, Address P. O. Box 1136, Omaha, 
Neb, 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN EXPERIENCED 
in mill laboratory work, both baking and 
chemistry, for position as assistant chem- 
ist, with large mill in central West; in 
applying give age, education, experience 
and salary desired. Address 2228, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








HIGH-CLASS SALESMAN WANTED-—-AN 
eastern Kansas mill making high-grade 
soft and hard wheat flour, self-rising flour 
and corn products, has southern Arkansas 


and northern Louisiana territory open and | 


will make good proposition to right party; 
must be a salesman, not an order taker, 
and capable of securing and holding high- 
class trade. Address 2135, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


May 21, 1919 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MIXED FEED 
salesmen to cover New York state. Ad- 
dress 2229, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





WEST VIRGINIA SALESMAN 
WANTED 


Large Kansas City mill, making 
exceptionally high-grade flour, 
wants very best salesman ob- 
tainable to represent it in West 
Virginia; with the right man 
agreement on salary and com- 
mission or bonus will offer no 
difficulty; applicants. must give 
full business history and name 
references in first letter; all cor- 
respondence' confidential. Ad- 
dress 6539, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 





WANTED—A MILLER FOR MILL OF 400 
bbls capacity, located in good Ohio town; 
give experience, references and wages de- 
sired, in first letter. Address 2243, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


A large Kansas mill wants high- 
grade salesman for eastern terri- 
tory where brands and reputa- 
tion are established ; have at- 
tractive proposition for right 
man; give full details of past 
performance in first letter. Ad- 
dress 543, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





ILLINOIS COUNTRY SOFT WHEAT MILL 
of 350 bbls capacity wants second miller 
beginning with new crop; advise full par- 
ticulars, including salary expected, in first 
letter; confidential. Address ‘“‘Illinois,’’ 
care Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHEMIST WANTED 


Large milling concern has open- 
ing for the very best chemist 
and laboratory man available; 
applications from those without 
complete experience in flour mill 
laboratory will not be consid- 
ered; successful applicant must 
be able to take full charge and 
give results from the start; will 
pay salary in line with responsi- 
bility required. Address 642, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





AUDITOR WANTED 


Large milling concern in the South- 
west with heavy volume of busi- 
ness in various lines, has opening 
for an exceptionally high grade and 
widely experienced mill auditor; 
must be able to install complete sys- 
tem and keep in closest possible 
touch with every department of the 
business; we do not want a mere 
bookkeeper, but an auditor with real 
executive ability; salary commen- 
surate with requirements; in ap- 
plying give full record and name ref- 
erences. Address 641, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


ILLINOIS SALESMAN WANTED 


Large southwestern milling con- 
cern with established trade in 
Illinois has opening for first- 
class man to take charge of en- 
tire state; only those familiar 
with the trade, energetic and 
ambitious to better themselves 
need apply; no question about 
salary to man who can qualify. 
Address 540, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


A 350-BBL WISCONSIN MILL NEEDS THE 
services of a competent second miller, one 
who could take charge of the mill should 
the occasion rise; prefer a man acquainted 
with both wheat and rye milling; steady 
work; good wages. Address 2244, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





